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MASS LEISURE 


Edited by Eric Larrahee 
and Rolf Meyersohn 


One of the most eagerly-awaited events of the publishing season is the appear- 
ance, on December |7, of MASS LEISURE, the provocative companion to the 
best-selling MASS CULTURE. New Leader readers can get MASS LEISURE 
before publication, as a result of this exclusive offer. MASS LEISURE, written 
by world-famous experts, deals with such provocative subjects as 'The-Do-It- 
Yourself Market," "Sex as Play," "The Pathology of Boredom," "The Spread 
of Reading," and "The Emergence of Fun Morality." Read Bertrand Russell 
“In Praise of Idleness'"—David Riesman on "Work and Leisure in Post-Industrial 
Society""—Eric Larrabee on "What's Happening to Hobbies." Consult Rolf 
Meyersohn's ‘Comprehensive Bibliography on Leisure, 1900-1958," the first 
complete listing of its kind ever assembled. Inspect the fascinating charts and 
tables which reveal—for the first time under one set of covers—what the 
American people do with their spare time. All of these features and more can 
be yours before publication. Form your own opinions, and discuss the book 
with your friends, before MASS LEISURE becomes the subject of intensive 
critical scrutiny by high-brows and low-brows from coast to coast. By ordering 
now (see the opposite page for full explanation of this exclusive offer), you 
and your friends can read and judge one of the year's most exciting books 
before the big rush starts at the bookstores. 
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A $12 GIFT FOR $6! 


tHIS BOOK * A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION 


)F ter HERE'S HOW: By giving a friend a one-year subscription to The New Leader 
($6), you can get MASS LEISURE—a $6 book—absolutely FREE. Or, if you want 
to double up on your Christmas shopping, you can give one friend the New 
Leader subscription and another friend MASS LEISURE—for the same $6. In 
fact, we'll send out as many as six gifts—three New Leader subscriptions and 
three copies of MASS LEISURE, at a total cost of $18—if you use the form 
below. (If you want more, use a separate sheet of paper.) The disposition of the 
books is entirely up to you, but The New Leader is available at this low rate 
for new subscribers only: No Renewals. We'll take care of all postage and hand- 
ling, and we'll send attractive Christmas Gift Cards in your name to all the ladies 
and gentlemen you designate to receive The New Leader and/or MASS LEISURE. 
e@ Our supply of this important book is limited, so act now to reserve your copies. 
There are only 38 days left till Christmas! 


IMPORTANT: Only this coupon can be used to take advantage of this exceptional offer. 
) There will be no subsequent direct mailing. The offer is limited to the United States and 
Canada; renewals are excluded; offer expires midnight, December 23, 1958. 
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BETWEEN ISSUES 





NEXT WEEK’S NEw LEApeER will contain a 68-page special 
section, in convenient pamphlet form, by W. S. Woytinsky 
on the United States and the Latin American economy. This 
authoritative, illustrated study by one of the world’s most 
respected economists contains all the basic facts about 
Latin American production, liv- 
ing standards, rates of growth 
and trade patterns, as well as 
detailed information on U.S. 
investment, economic aid, trade 
and technical assistance in the 
hemisphere. It is based not only 
on careful scholarship but on 
an eight-month tour of Latin 
America which Dr. Woytinsky 
took in 1957-58. 





and Government. A Russian Social Democrat before Wor) 
War I, he has worked in Western Europe as well as the 
United States and has lectured in leading universities j 
the Far East and Latin America. 

Next week’s special section is addressed principally ty 
the problem of Latin America’s dual economy — wealth, 
ruling classes and modern cities alongside rural illiterae, 
and poverty — and to the role the United States ha; 
played and can play in helping liberate the hemispher 
from this colonial heritage. A searching final chapter ey. 
amines Latin American accusations against the United 
States, as well as various motives put forward in the US. 
for aiding Latin America (such as the cold war, promotion 
of U.S. exports, protection of U.S. investors, expanding 
free enterprise, etc.) ; it concludes with a realistic asses. 
ment of U.S. goals in the area and the means best suited 





H 
el 


Dr. Woytinsky’s credentials to achieve them. Some of the photographs in the pamphle | "” ‘ 
are unique. He has _ worked were taken personally by the author on his Latin American | 2€¥ 
with the League of Nations, tour; statistical tables compiled by him provide complete } elevet 
the U.S. Government and the information (country by country) on per capita income, } gan’s 

WOYTINSKY Twentieth Century Fund. He is distribution of the labor force, illiteracy, foreign trade and | ental 
the author of The World in Figures (a seven-volume en- the U.S. share in it, and U.S. technical and economic aid ds 


Though Dr. Woytinsky’s study is ideally suited to the 


cyclopedia of statistics), Labor in the United States, Earn- 
college class in economics, political science or international peopl 


ings and Social Security in the United States, Employment 

















and Wages in the United States, and India: Awakening relations, it deals in up-to-the-minute political and economic | corr 
7 I . n . 
Giant (the last of which was based on a New LEADER issues which will continue to make headlines. The Tamiment } come 
series in 1956). With his wife. E. S. Woytinsky. he wrote Institute, which sponsored this study, is preparing special Its fi 
World Population and Production and World Commerce reprints for use by individuals and groups. likes 
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By John E. Owen 


Pakistan's 
Peaceful Revolution 


General Ayub Khan's military dictatorship may bring an end to instability 


Dacca, East PAKISTAN 


i military dictatorship of Gen- 


eral Ayub Khan, and the abroga- 
tion of the Constitution, inaugurate a 
new phase in Pakistan’s troubled 
deven-year history. Since 1947, Paki- 
san’s political situation has been 
unstable. National elections have 
never been held by her 84 million 
people (90 per cent illiterate), and 
corruption was admitted to have be- 
come a governmental way of life. 
Its former strong man, President 
Iskander Mirza, declared that democ- 
racy without education had produced 
hypocrisy without limitation. 

Pakistan has had the unique handi- 
cap of being divided into two wings, 
separated by over a thousand miles 
of Indian territory. Most of the 4.5 
million agricultural refugees from 
India who entered West Pakistan 
between 1947 and 1951 are now set- 
tled under various rehabilitation 
schemes. But some 2.2 million urban 
refugees in the province have been 
unable to find housing and jobs. 
About 20 per cent of West Pakistan’s 
population is still composed of refu- 
gees, and East Pakistan has also had 
to accommodate tens of thousands 
of them. 

Karachi, the capital, would have 
had problems even without the refu- 
gees. From a desert tow of 300,000 
people before partition, it mush- 
roomed within ten years into a city 
of three million. Lahore, Pakistan’s 
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chief cultural center, was the natural 
capital, but it is too close to the 
border with India. So Karachi, in 
the poor and parched province of 
Sind, was chosen instead. At par- 
tition, the shortage of buildings was 
so acute that even top officials had 
no offices. Building has progressed 
since 1947, but the entire province 
is beset by a severe water shortage. 
“No water means no Karachi,” a 
Government official said to the writer. 

The unhygienic living conditions 
of the poorest half of the population 
have to be seen to be believed. Yet, 
on the outskirts of Karachi are many 
fine homes, owned mainly by Gov- 
ernment officials. A common practice 
was to buy or build these imposing 
residences on mortgages from the 
Government at very low rates of in- 
terest. The homes were then rented 
to Americans at American rates. In 
a few years, the Pakistani politician 
could own one or more of these ele- 
gant homes. There was also a very 
flourishing and profitable black mar- 
ket, which helped produce inflation. 
So did another corrupt practice, 
openly discussed in newspaper edi- 
torials: the granting to businessmen 
of official permits or licenses to en- 
gage in trade. These could be bought, 
at a price; they were then sold to a 
second merchant at a higher price. 
The second purchaser then resold the 
license to a third merchant at a still 
higher price, which was reflected in 
the high cost of all kinds of manu- 
factured goods. 

The foreign-exchange situation be- 
came extremely critical, yet Govern- 


ment officials continued to make trips 
abroad that were widely regarded as 
junkets. Their cars in 
Karachi and Dacca presented a weird 
the bullock-carts and 
rickshaws on which most Pakistanis 


American 
contrast to 


had to depend for transport. 

Pakistan’s domestic _ instability 
stems partly from the fact that at in- 
dependence she did not, like Malaya, 
inherit a trained and experienced 
cadre of statesmen and civil servants 
who could be relied upon for disin- 
terested leadership. She has had no 
national figure with the stature of 
the late Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the 
absence of a strongly-developed party 
system had an unsettling influence, 
and the Constitution was only en- 
acted after eight years of independ- 
ence. No cabinet has held power with 
the full support of electorate, legis- 
lature, or party. Both in the central 
Government and in the provinces, 
ministries succeeded one another 
with bewildering rapidity, coalitions 
were formed, abandoned and _ re- 
formed, and some bizarre combina- 
tions took place. Strong party disci- 
pline was nonexistent, and until Sep- 
tember of this year a politician could 
change parties as frequently as he 
chose without thereby jeopardizing 
his parliamentary future. 

National elections, originally sched- 
uled for this month, were postponed 
until next February, ostensibly on the 
ground that the November harvest 
season would render large-scale vot- 
ing difficult in the agricultural areas. 
Actually, many Pakistanis felt that 
the real reason for the postponement 





lay in the reluctance of the politicians 
to face the judgment of the elec- 
torate. 

There were few ideological differ- 
ences between the different parties. 
The dominant political goals appeared 
to be simply party aggrandizement 
and the determination to seek and 
keep office. But in a nation founded 
on Koranic principles and still seek- 
ink to enjoy the advantages of a mod- 
ern secular state, religion played a 
more significant role than in most 
countries, The only fanatic Moslem 
party was the Nazam-e-Islam, a group 
that sought to make Pakistan a theo- 
cratic state, but its priestly followers 
found little support among the peo- 
ple. A far more important element 
was the Moslem League, which sought 
to adapt Islamic teachings to the 20th 
century. But at provincial elections 
the Moslem League, with other par- 
ties, used old-fashioned Islam to win 
votes among the illiterate peasants. 

The Awami League was a pro- 
Western secular party headed by H. 
S. Suhrawardy, a man who might 
have been able to furnish national 
leadership had he not been displaced 
as Prime Minister by 
Mirza and the Republicans in the 
summer of 1957. The Republicans, 
who originated as a defection from 


President 


the Awami League. partly represent- 
ed Pakistan’s wealthy industrialists 
and landlords. The Krishak Sramig 
party (KSP) was also secular. claim- 
ing to speak for the farmers and 
urban proletariat. The radical left 
was represented by the National 
Awami party. a camouflaged version 
of the Communist party. Its member- 
ship was very small (perhaps 1.500 
hard-core members) but it had ap- 
preciably more sympathizers. especi- 
ally in East Pakistan. 

Of all these parties (and other 
fractional bodies such as the United 
Progressives and the Scheduled Caste 
Federation, both Hindu) it was im- 
possible to state with any certainty 
which had a parliamentary majority. 
In any case, Pakistani majorities sel- 
dom lasted very long. Negative party 
combinations, the lack of any strong 


ideology, and provincial antagonisms 
combined to render the internal situ- 
ation unworkable. In June of this 
year, three East Pakistan ministries 
were voted out of office within one 


week. After two months of Presi- 
dent’s rule from Karachi, party 
wrangling flared up once again 


between the Awami League and the 
KSP. When the provincial legislature 
convened in September, it soon ended 
in physical fighting in which several 
members were injured, furniture was 
destroyed, the flag trampled on, and 
the Deputy Speaker knocked uncon- 
scious. He died a few days later. 
Constitutional 
never fully enforced, and every office. 


provisions were 
including President, Premier, Cabi- 
net and provincial governors, was on 
a provisional foundation, The Presi- 
dent of Pakistan was constitutionally 
vested with formal executive author- 
ity, and was expected to be above 
party considerations. But Mirza be- 
came actively involved in party dis- 
putes and manipulations. It was at 
his instigation that the Republican 
party was formed in 1956 in opposi- 
tion to the Moslem League, and his 
usurping the authority of the then 
Prime Minister, Chaudri Mohammed 
Ali, led to the Premier’s resignation 
that autumn. Mirza then surprised the 
country by choosing Suhrawardy as 
Ali’s successor. But Republican ambi- 
tions to become dominant in West 
Pakistan led them to oust Suhrawardy 
as Premier while he was paying an 
official visit to the U. S. The stability 
of government was not strengthened 
by Suhrawardy’s exit, and a subse- 
quent coalition between the Moslem 
League and the Republicans proved 
very tenuous from the outset. 

\ new Cabinet crisis in Karachi. 
fears over the coming elections, and 
the stormy scenes in the East Paki- 
stan Assembly ostensibly led Mirza. 
on October 8, to abrogate the Con- 
stitution and declare martial law. But 
some well-informed observers have 
felt that the “coup” was due to 
Mirza’s suspicion that his enemies 
were planning to impeach him. In 
any case, his joint rule with General 


Ayub Khan (Chief Martial Law 4; 
ministrator) lasted less than a mon 
Miss Fatima Jinnah, in a som 
October 28, declared that Mirzy\ 
exit had brought a general senge , 
relief to Pakistanis, and that durin; 
his three years of office he had faile) 
to solve any of the national problem; 

The new Cabinet appointed } 
General Khan at the end of Octobe 
includes army officers, a former An 
bassador and a_ university Vic 
Chancellor, and plans are under wa 
for calling in a body of internation, 
experts to draft a new and workable 
Constitution. The office of Premie 
has been abolished. land distributio; 
is to be instituted, and the legal gy 
tem is due for reform. 

The 
evoked a response of thankful a. 
proval from Pakistani newspaper 


martial-law _ proclamatioy 


and populace. Immediate effects wer 
a cessation of black-marketeering, 
smuggling and “permit-peddling,” a 
appreciable fall in prices, compulson 
price-lists in stores, military orderst 
clean the roads and turn beggars of 
the streets, the imprisonment o! 
thieves and abductors, and controk 
over the processing of milk and food. 
stuffs. Many political careers have 
terminated, Mirza is leaving the cou 
try and left-wing leaders have bee 
imprisoned, but the personal fre. 
dom of most citizens has not bee 
restricted. 

Trained at Sandhurst, Genera 
Ayub Khan, a Pathan from th 
Northwest Frontier, became th 
Army’s Commander-in-Chief in 1951 
He has been described by both Paki 
stanis and former British officials « 
a courageous soldier and a sincer 
patriot. He is now President, Defens 
Minister, and Chief Martial Law At 
ministrator. 

It would be rash to try to forecas 
future trends in the country. Afte 
eleven years of instability, Pakista 
is at least making a fresh start. If the 
new era can eventually establish 
democratic processes on a_ strongt! 
foundation, the events of October mi 
contain significant implications ft 
other undeveloped nations. 
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Colonial issue divides party 


Socialist Crisis 
in France 


By Vladimir Dedijer 

HE crisis in the French Socialist party is being 
Tasied anxiously by all friends of France. In the 
past, the French Socialist party played a very important 
role both inside France and in the world. French Social- 
ists regarded themselves as part of the international work- 
ing-class movement and expressed this feeling in the 
oficial title of the party, SFIO—Section Francaise de 
[Internationale Ouvriére. But much of this former pres- 
tige has been lost through the attitude on colonial policy 
taken up by many French Socialists. Now, inside France. 
the SFIO represents only one part of the working-class 
movement. It does not include the strongest trade unions 
or the cooperative movements of the country. The reasons 
for the paralysis of the SFIO are manifold and complex 
and cannot be explained only by the lack of competent 
leaders. The stagnation in the party is due to the general 
crisis of French society as a whole as well as to the 
developments within the party. 

The recent book by Philip Williams, Politics in Post- 
war France. throws some light on the reasons for the 
present situation in the SFIO. There is the decrease in 
the number of workers among its supporters. The age 
group of its members and leaders (it is one of the 
“oldest” parties in France). Its lack of program. Its 
tragedy in the last two decades, when all but seven of 
its deputies voted for Munich, and in 1940 when half 
of the deputies, including the secretary-general Paul 
Faure, gave their support to Pétain. 

Williams notes that from the first days of the French 
Socialist party, the rank and file were strongly suspicious 
of their leaders. Since the time of Alexandre Millerand. 
who in 1904 jeined the Waldeck-Rousseau cabinet, mem- 
hers of the party have been afraid that their leaders were 
too easily tempted by the wiles of the bourgoisie. This 
was also one of the issues on which the change of leader- 
ship in 1947 was contested. when the so-called “humanist 
wing” was defeated by the “Marxist wing” headed by Guy 
Mollet, which opposed participation in the Government. 

Since that time, there has been a movement toward 
forming a more centralized party and the conflict be- 
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tween internal party democracy and monolithism has 
come to the fore. André Philip, one of Mollet’s keenest 
critics, explains this trend as a form of clericalism within 
the SFIO. He says that the many Catholics who have 
joined the party still adhere to the idea of dogma and the 
communion of brothers. It is not easy to penetrate the 
mind of Mollet, but I wonder whether he has subcon- 
sciously been envying Maurice Thorez, who has built 
up in a country of individualists an obedient instrument 
like the French Communist party. 

As a justification for Mollet’s attitude, it cannot be 
denied that there were strong tendencies toward in- 
dividualism in the SFIO and that the struggle between 
the various factions damaged the party as a whole. But 
Mollet, in his efforts to unite the party, did great harm 
to its internal democracy and this hit the Socialist move- 
ment at its most vulnerable and most precious spot—its 
ethical basis of tolerance and freedom of opinion. 

In any analysis of the situation in the SFIO, it would 
be a mistake to overlook the changes which have taken 
place in French society since the war, and especially 
France’s new place in international affairs. After 1940, 
France was pushed out of the club of the élite among 
world powers. At the same time, the worldwide move- 
ment for self-determination hit the French Empire. Paris 
reacted by waging the bloodiest and most expensive 
colonial wars in the history of France. All the French 
political parties, to a greater or smaller extent, followed 
the official policy. Even the Communists. the biggest 
party, paid lip-service to the idea of self-determination. 
but did nothing practical to stop the French action. 
These colonial wars have influenced the balance of social 
relations inside France. A huge army was recruited and 
has taken on an important role, exerting pressure on the 
French nation in a number of ways, until, in the end, 
the French political parties lost control of the Leviathan 
they themselves created. 

In recent years, we have been witnessing in France 
a wave of nationalism of a special kind containing many 
complex and contradictory elements. It is a reaction 
against the nationalism in the outside world and at the 
same time a rebellion by the petit-bourgeoise, with their 
strong possessive instincts, against the loss of France’s 
territories overseas. There is regret for the days of glory 
and splendor now gone, and there is anger at the 
grabbing of French colonies and spheres of influence by 
other more powerful nations, who are sometimes France’s 
allies. Finally, there is the desire that France should play 
a more important role in world affairs. 

When one looks at the changes which have taken 
place inside the SFIO, turning it more and more into 
a party of the petit-bourgeoisie instead of the party 
of the working class, it is clear that this wave of despair- 
ing nationalism has also hit French Socialists and in one 
sense. in fact. provided the impetus which threw up 


Guy Mollet. 





The need for arms leads to closer relations with NATO 


New Outloo 


in Israel 


By A.V.Sherman 


JERUSALEM 

SRAEL’S recent acquisition of two 

Royal Navy submarines symbolizes 
the current trend in its foreign policy. 
After a largely ideological approach 
to foreign affairs, it is settling down 
to its place in the cold war as a 
protégé of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The change is based 
on hard facts, which have overtaken 
official thinking. 

Israel’s chief problem is the ac- 
quisition of armaments. It must 
maintain parity with its Arab neigh- 
bors where quality is concerned, and 
not fall too far behind in quantity. 
True, the present internecine Arab 
feuds have provided the Jewish State 
with an unusual rest period. But, 
given the instability which may be 
expected to characterize the Middle 
East for a long time to come, no 
one rules out the possibility of a 
joint Arab offensive against Israel. 

Egypt's Gamal Abdel Nasser may 
yet take over the other Arab states 
and attempt to legitimize his hege- 
mony by a victorious “second round” 
in Palestine. The achievements of 
Saladin, who invaded Palestine from 
Egypt and ousted the Crusaders, are 
a recurrent theme in Nasser’s propa- 
ganda. 

On the other hand, a Syrian-Iraqi 
union which includes Jordan (and 
possibly Lebanon) may emerge. The 
resultant competition with Nasser in 
nationalist extremism could precipi- 
tate another Palestine war in much 
the same way that inter-Arab rivalries 
helped precipitate the first one. (The 
inherent weakness of Arab society is 


such that it is always fairly easy to 
seize power, but difficult to hold on 
to it. The ferment in Syria is grow- 
ing: anti-Egyptian feeling and the 
desire for union with Iraq are 
stronger than ever. Nasser still con- 
trols the Syrian Army and police, 
but it is by no means certain that 
he can do so for long if he fails to 
cement his grip on nearby Iraq.) 
Now, the military manpower and 
leadership potentials of the Arab 
countries are pretty well known and 
are not likely to change in the near 
future. Even if the Arab 


concentrated on social and economic 


leaders 


improvements instead of foreign ad- 
ventures, it would take decades to 
improve the quality of their con- 
scripts. The Sinai campaign also 
confirmed Israeli assumptions that 
the officers’ revolutions, far from im- 
proving the quality of military leader- 
ship. had caused it to deteriorate. 
Many of the better officers have been 
purged or shifted to civilian jobs, 
and senior officers spend too much 
time playing politics. Indeed, where 
military coups d'état are a kind of 
officers’ plebiscite, commanders are 
chary of disciplining subordinates. 

Numerically, the Arabs have a 40 
to 1 advantage over Israel. But they 
can only field about six infantry di- 
visions, a couple of armored divi- 
sions, a little more than a dozen jet 
fighter squadrons, and a couple of 
jet bomber wings. Their navy, with 
five destroyers, ten submarines and 
supporting craft. would play a sec- 
ondary role. 

Thanks excellent 


to an reserve 


system, Israel can put roughly 
same number of trained forces jn, | 





the field. They can be mobilized an; 
deployed within a few days behin 
a “screen” which consists of th 
Air Force, the standing Army (cop, 
posed mainly of two-and-a-half-ye,, 
draftees), the armed frontier settle 
ments, and an alert intelligence sep. 
ice. So here. too, the potentials ap 
more or less known. 

Modern heavy armaments, ther. 
fore, are the principal independen: 
The Israelis feel that ji 


they are not faced with more power. 


variables. 


ful armaments, their superior traip. 
ing, morale and leadership will jp. 





sure victory—even if the Arabs haye 
an advantage in quantity. 

At present, Israel can match Ara} 
air and sea strength. Its main de. 
ficiency is in armor. The Arabs have 
several hundred heavy tanks: US. 
Pattons. British Centurions, and Rus. 
sian Stalins and T-34s. They do not 
handle them well and their main. 
tenance is poor, but Israeli forces 
have nothing heavier than World 
War II Shermans and can be easily 
outgunned and outarmored. 

But even if Israel manages to match 
present Arab armored strength, it is 
faced with a serious problem, With 
technological developments rapidly 
outdating weapons, and the Arabs 
assured of the latest military fashions 
from the Russians, Israel must al» 
develop a constant source of suppl 
or face the threat of extermination. 
And since only the Soviet bloc ani 
the NATO countries manufacture : 
wide range of armaments. Israel’ 
survival obviously depends on its 
access to NATO-produced arms. 

In these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that the armaments race 
has gradually come to color Israel’ 
foreign policy at the expense 0! 
ideology. When the state was founded 
ten years ago. the thinking of its 
Socialist leaders was reflected by their 
announced determination to remait 
neutral, It was an article of faith 
that. with the ousting of the British 
then considered the main instigator 
of Israeli-Arab hostilities, agreemet! 
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with the Arabs would soon be 
reached. This faith was further 
strengthened by the belief that feudal 
rulers. effendi landlords and other 
reactionaries would eventually be re- 
placed by “progressive elements.” 

Israel. so the legend ran. will in 
time be integrated into the Middle 
East; it will be a source of enlighten- 
ment for its neighbors, and an in- 
dustrial center and market for raw 
materials. Its display of goodwill 
will enable it to remain neutral in 
the cold war and even to act as a 
“bridge between East and West.” 

But these illusions were soon shat- 
tered. Far from welcoming Israel as 
a potential source of enlightenment, 
the Arab states unamiously made a 
scond round against Israel their 
major goal. With the emergence of 
Communist-supported 
Arab governments, this hostility was 
intensified, And though the Israeli 
Government and public leaned over 
backward to avoid annoying the 
Soviet Union, Moscow stepped up its 
anti-Jewish policies. Similarly, Israeli 
and Histadrut leaders failed in their 
great efforts to have the Jewish State 
“accepted” by the African and Asian 
nations as an Asian land newly- 
liberated from imperialist rule. 

In 1955, when the Egyptian-Soviet 
arms deal was concluded, Israel’s po- 
sition became serious. At first, it 
tried to meet the emergency ideologi- 
cally, relying on the world’s con- 
science. The then-Foreign Minister, 
Moshe Sharett, took off for Washing- 
ton and London and pleaded with 
them to “save” Israel by providing 
it with the necessary armaments. 
He was unsuccessful, and his fail- 
ure led to his departure from the 
Government. The Sharett school of 
thinking. which held that an under- 
standing could “somehow” be reached 
with the Arabs through the good 
offices of one of the powers and that 
nothing should be done to jeopardize 
this, was doomed. 

At this point the search for arma- 
ments led to France, and it began a 
relationship that has had far-reach- 
ing effects for Israel. It led to the 


“progressive” 
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Suez-Sinai affair, and, more impor- 
tant, resulted in the realization that 
Israel could do nothing to speed 
up peace with the Arabs, except 
strengthen its defenses and its econ- 
omy. 

It was not until 1958 that Pre- 

mier David Ben Gurion said as 
much in so many words: “[ Unless] 
we strengthen our position to such 
an extent that our neighbors will find 
it worthwhile to accept our presence 
and work together with us... I 
doubt whether peace will come . 
I doubt whether 
moral proofs will have any influence 
on those who hold the power in these 
countries.” 


ideological and 


Along with the change in Jeru- 
salem’s attitude, there has been a 
change in the U.S. and British at- 
titudes toward Israel. For while it 
had to turn to France and Canada 
for armaments, Washington at least 
tacitly approved the sales because 
they included many items controlled 
by U.S. licensing agreements and 
other arrangements within NATO’s 
U.S. ship- 
ments of surplus foodstuffs to Israel 
against payment in local currency, 


framework. Moreover, 


together with the tax-exempt finan- 
cial aid from American Jewry. pro- 
vided Israel with the foreign cur- 
rency needed for these armaments 
purchases. Since the Anglo-American 
landings in Jordan and Lebanon, 
Washington and London have become 
even more benevolent, as can be seen 
from the British submarine sale and 
the Defense Department’s recent an- 
nouncement that it was selling certain 
kinds of military equipment to Israel. 

This does not mean that the U.S. 
and Britain no longer hope to pre- 
vent Nasser and his cohorts from 
“being driven further into Russia’s 
arms.” But it does indicate that they 
are no longer willing to appease Nas- 
ser at the expense of Israel. It also 
indicates that a strong Israel—like 
a strong Turkey, Iran or Sudan—is 
no longer considered a deterrent to 
appeasing Nasser. 

Israeli leaders recognize, however, 
that the Anglo-American change in 





attitude is still only marginal. Thus, 
their main foreign policy goal at the 
moment is to make it permanent, to 
have Israel’s “affiliated” status pub- 
licly recognized. They would like 
U.S. aid to be given publicly. For its 
psychological value more than for 
its military value, they would also 
like an open guarantee of U.S. sup- 
port in case of attack. 

This helps explain the paradox 
whereby neutralist feeling is strong 
yet ineffective in Israel. Four Cabinet 
members (from the fellow-travelling 
parties) are avowed neutralists. The 
President of the World Zionist Or- 
ganization and the Jewish Agency, 
Dr. Nahum Goldman, also has been 
campaigning for a neutralist foreign 
policy. He has found some support 
at least among the non-Socialist Pro- 
gressive and General Zionist parties 
(and the former is a member of the 
coalition Government). 

But since all important foreign 
policy decisions inevitably arise out 
of defense needs and are presented 
as defense decisions, the neutralists 
have been forced to swallow their 
objections. Often they can’t bring 
the issues to the public at all because 
they are shrouded in the secrecy with 
which defense matters are treated. 

The shift that has taken place in 
Israel is symbolized by the role that 
Defense Minister Simon Peress is 
playing in shaping foreign policy. 
One of Ben Gurion’s “young men,” 
Peress was formerly chief of the De- 
fense Ministry’s armaments procure- 
ment The change from 
Sharett to Peress epitomized the 
transition from ideology to equip- 


division. 


ment. 

Many who are responsible for this 
transition would undoubtedly deny 
that it has taken place. In fact, the 
statement most frequently heard is: 
“Our basic attitudes have not changed 
at all during the past ten years.” 
The claim is sincere enough; like 
so many innovations, Israel’s NATO 
orientation has come about purely 
as the reult of adjustments to the 
pressure of events. Meanwhile, theory 
has to catch up as best it can. 








Frondizi's First Six Months 





ARGENTINA IN TRANSITION 


HE ACTIONS of Argentine Presi- 
i Arturo Frondizi in the six 
months since he became chief execu- 
tive appear, on the surface, to be 
exceedingly contradictory. However, 
taken together and studied against 
the background of the situation when 
he took office. they fall into a recog- 
nizable pattern. 

Frondizi, the first civilian Argen- 
tine President in 15 years and the 
first democratically elected one in 
28 years. rules a country which, as 
the result of the Peron experience, 
is sharply divided into two hostile 
camps. has been decapitalized. and 
is suffering from severe inflation. 

All possibility of healing the deep 
civic wounds opened during the 
Peron era depends on the recupera- 
tion of the country’s distraught 
economy. In recent years Argentina 
has been spending abroad some $200- 
300 million more than it has been 
earning there. It has had a growing 
deficit in petroleum, the chief source 
of power and light. Its railroads have 
not been reequipped or adequately 
repaired in a generation. Argentine 
agriculture declined  disastrously 
under Peron and has _recuperated 
only partially since. It needs a greater 
diversification of crops, improve- 
ment of seed strains, and a great 
deal of capital equipment. 

An appreciable increase in Ar- 
gentine agricultural, mineral and in- 
dustrial output and an improvement 
in the country’s balance of trade 
would make it possible to halt in- 


flation, which has been under way 
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By Robert J. Alexander 


since 1949 and has been increasing- 
ly severe since the overthrow of 
Peron in September 1955. In turn, 
the slowing down of inflation should 
allay the widespread popular discon- 
tent which has intensified the loyalty 
of many workers to the deposed 
dictator. This would help Frondizi 
to realize one of his proclaimed ob- 
jectives—to gain the true support of 
the million workers whose votes he 
Peron, who en- 
1958 


“borrowed” from 
dorsed him in the February 
election. 

Viewed against this background. 
the policies which Frondizi has fol- 
lowed since becoming President on 
May 1 seem to fall into two cate- 
gories. On the one hand. he has 
taken measures to get the economy 
back on its feet, chiefly by aid from 
abroad. On the other, the Govern- 
ment has tried to gain time and 
temporary political support to head 
off subversion until the economic 
measures can begin to bear fruit. 

The Frondizi Government has con- 
centrated on five areas: petroleum. 
electric power, industry, railroads 
and agriculture. Perhaps the most 
fundamental is petroleum. Three 
things have been done here. First. 
the Government oil firm, Yacimientos 
(YPF). has 
entered into agreements with half a 
ao oS 


which will do exploration. 


Petroliferos  Fiscales 


dozen and European firms 
drilling 
and exploitation work and sell the 
oil to YPF for processing. 

sent to 


Second. Frondizi has 


Congress a law nationalizing the 


country’s petroleum resources, thus 
making it clear that the foreign com. 
panies are not getting title either to 
the land or the oil they 
Frondizi’s interpretation is that the 


discover, 


agreements are “service contracts,” 
not “concessions.” However. these 
“contracts” have come in for very 
serious criticism from groups who 
feel that their terms unduly mortgage 
Argentina’s oil resources to foreign 
firms. 

The third move with regard to oil 
has been a reported agreement with 
the Soviet Union for the acquisition 
of approximately $100 million worth 
of drilling equipment for YPF's own 
use. This will be acquired in ex 
change for certain Argentine agri- 
cultural products. 

The 
Argentina is overworked and inade- 
quate. The Compania Argentina de 
Electricidad (CADE). a 
firm which supplied most of the 
electricity for Buenos Aires, has come 
August 


electric power industry of 


Belgian 


in for severe criticism. In 
1957, 
Pedro Aramburu declared that the 
under which CADE was 
1907 for 50 
vears, had expired. although Con 
gress, in 1936, had veted to extend 
it by another 20 years. This exten 


the Government of General 
concession 


operating, given in 


sion, it was argued, had heen the 
Although that 


charge is widely regarded as being 


result of bribery. 
true. the measure ending the CADE 
concession was taken for political 
reasons ard caused considerable bad 


comment among foreign investors. 
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On September 9, it was announced 
that a new agreement had been made 
between the Frondizi regime and 
CADE, establishing a company in 
which both parties would hold stock. 
In return for its shares the Argentine 
Government would put up CADE’s 
original installations. as well as 
certain debts CADE owed the Govern- 
ment. CADE would put up the im- 
provements it had added since 1907. 
and, in the beginning. would have a 
majority of the stock. But the Argen- 
tine Government had the right to 
buy all or part of CADE’s share in 
the new company after giving a 
year’s advance notice of its intention 
to do so. 

The significance of this agreement 
is twofold. First. the new company 
agreed to extend electric light and 


| power service in the Buenos Aires 


area according to the Government's 
wishes. which seems to imply a con- 
siderable amount of new investment. 
Secondly. the settlement with CADE 
will undoubtedly help the Frondizi 
regime to draw new foreign capital 
to Argentina. 

Also undoubtedly designed to al- 
lay the suspicions of foreign as well 
as local private investors was the 
release of some 35 firms which the 
Government had administered since 
they were seized from German and 
Italian interests during World War 
Il. These included such enterprises 
as the Bayer and Mercedes Benz 
affiliates in All 
firms were auctioned off to the high- 
et bidders in July and August. The 
Frondizi regime hopes that their 


Argentina. these 


return to private ownership will en- 
courage more extensive private in- 
vestment in manufacturing. 

Frondizi has also sought to push 
forward the modernization of the 
railways, which are the backbone of 
Argentina’s transportation system. 
The Aramburu regime had received 
a loan of approximately $80 million 
for this purpose from the Export- 
Import Bank in 1957. Frondizi has 
supplemented this with a further loan 
of $70 million from the Nether- 
landische Handel Vaachappy Bank. 
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Both these loans constitute only 
a beginning. It will probably take 
several hundred million dollars more 
before the Argentine railroads reach 
the level of efficiency they had be- 
fore the Great Depression. 

Finally, the Frondizi Government 
is launching an agricultural program 
to increase the export of farm prod- 
the 
principal source of foreign exchange. 


ucts, which constitute nation’s 
It is trying to persuade farmers to 
shift from wheat to growing corn, 
which has a readier market abroad, 


and to cultivate grains which can be 


used for cattle feed, thus stimulating 





IN HIS HEYDAY: RETURN? 


PERON 


the cattle industry whose products 
are in much greater demand than 
is wheat. The Administration also 
hopes to increase the production in 
Argentina of urgently needed agri- 
cultural find 
funds to finance the importation of 


equipment, and to 
whatever machinery cannot now be 
produced by industries within the 
country. 

All these programs will take several 
vears before their effects will be felt. 
Taken together. they are probably 
insufficient to get the Argentine 
economy really back on its feet. But 
it seems that Frondizi plans to under- 
take other. similar the 
months to come. The President thus 


needs time for his economic program, 


moves in 





and he has taken several steps in an 
effort to buy this time. 
The 


Frondizi regime are likely to come 


principal dangers to the 
from two opposing groups: the anti- 
Peron and almost equally anti-Fron- 
dizi elements in the armed forces; 
and the Peronists. especially those in 
the labor movement. Frondizi has 
tried to neutralize these dangers. 
The 


duty-bound to give Frondizi a year 


armed forces are virtually 
or so of grace. The avowed objec- 
tive of the anti-Peronist elements in 
the military was to re-establish a 
democratic, civilian and constitution- 
al government. This they did. and 
although many officers do not like 
Frondizi and his regime. they would, 
for the time being, hardly overthrow 
a president elected by a two-thirds 
majority. 

However, Frondizi has not been 
content with this type of insurance. 
He has tried to get firm control over 
the military. and he has attempted 
to appease the group most violently 
opposed to Peron, and presumably to 
himself. the Navy. 

Frondizi had his first showdown 
with the armed forces when he took 
office. At 


psychologically 


the time. they were 


and _ politically in 
their weakest position. He insisted 
on abolishing the three posts the 
armed forces had held in the Cabinet, 
and substituted a single Ministry of 
Defense with a civilian minister in 
charge. Thus. for the first time since 
1930 the military departments are 
represented in the Cabinet by a 
civilian. 

Frondizi won a second showdown 
with the armed forces in September. 
when his nomination for Minister of 
Air (one of the three service posts 
under the Ministry of Defense) was 
rejected by the majority of the Air 
Force officers. Obtaining the crucial 
support cf his predecessor. General 
Aramburu. who still is an important 


and 


seeing a 


power in the armed forces 


sincerely dedicated to 
civilian government succeed. Fron- 
dizi managed to smooth over the 


crisis. 
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On the other hand, Frondizi bowed 
to the Navy by arranging a deal 
whereby Argentina exchanged several 
very over-aged destroyers for a some- 
what less over-aged British aircraft 
carrier. An aircraft carrier had been 
strongly demanded by the Argentine 
Navy since Brazil acquired one a 
year ago. 

Frondizi has also sought to ap- 
pease the Peronists. One group which 
had been associated with Peron, the 
so-called Nationalists, were given 
Cabinet posts and other Government 
jobs. Peronist leaders received a 
general amnesty, as Frondizi had 
promised during his campaign, and 
most of the important Peronists have 
returned to Argentina. But the ex- 
dictator himself the 
Dominican Republic, would 
probably not be welcomed back by 
the Frondizi Government. The Per- 


onist party has been legalized once 


remains in 
and 


again, a development which has 
served to bring out into the open the 
quarrels of the ex-dictator’s follow- 
ers. 

The Peronists 


the labor movement. To insure their 


are strongest in 
tolerance, Frondizi has taken three 
steps. First, a general wage increase 
of 60 per cent over levels existing 
in February 1956 was decreed within 
two weeks after Frondizi took office. 
Subsequently, the Government re- 
moved an Administrative Committee 
which had been put in charge of the 
General Confederation of Labor by 
the Aramburu regime, and which 
was strongly anti-Peronist. It was 
substituted by a government-appoint- 
ed “interventor.” 

In July, Frondizi sent to Con- 
gress a new general law to govern 
the labor movement. This new Law 
of Professional Associations. which 
was violently opposed by anti- 
Peronist elements in the unions, goes 
back to principles established during 
the Peron era and abrogated under 
Aramburu. It provides for only one 
legally recognized central labor or- 
ganization, and only one govern- 
ment-authorized trade union in each 
field. Only legally-recognized groups 
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can enter into collective bargaining 
agreements or deal with the Govern- 
ment officially on labor affairs. 

The law provides for new elections 
in all unions within 90 days after the 
statute has been passed. These elec- 
tions will undoubtedly give control 
of the General Confederation of 
Labor and of most of its important 
affiliates to the Peronists, since they 
have the support of the majority of 
the workers. 

Although there are obvious dan- 
gers in giving control of labor to 
the Peronists, there are at least two 
arguments which have recommended 
it to the Frondizi Administration. 
First. the Peronists have a majority 
in most of the important unions, and 
a democratic government can be said 
to be acting democratically in letting 
them get control of the labor move- 
ment, though legal prohibition of 
anti-Peronist unions is not necessarily 
democratic. Second, there is a good 
chance that if Frondizi allows the 
Peronists to get control of the labor 
movement, they will exercise a be- 
nevolent neutrality toward his Ad- 
ministration, at least for a time. From 
conversations I had with Peronist 
labor leaders last April, a few weeks 
before Frondizi took office, I am 
convinced that there is good reason 
to believe that such a relatively 
friendly attitude is likely. The fact 
that the Peronists have come out in 
support of Frondizi’s arrangements 
for the oil industry is evidence that 
such is the case. 

Recent events have borne out the 
idea that Frondizi has gained the 
backing of a large number of the 
followers of Peron, at least tempo- 
rarily. A meeting of Peronist labor 
of October, 
although going on record in support 
of the deposed dictator, also turned 
down the proposal of some of Peron’s 


leaders in the middle 


more fanatical adherents that they 
support a general strike movement 
against the Frondizi regime. It is 
likely that this the 
Peronists will grow— 
which is exactly what the President 


split among 
continue to 


wants. 


However, as long as Peron is alive 
his more extreme partisans will 
a danger to the Frondizi Govern. 
ment or any other regime which ; 
not headed by the ex-dictator, Pe. 
haps a real crisis will develop sever 
years hence when the question arisg 
as to whether Peron will be allowed 
to return to become once again a 
candidate for President in the ele. 
tion of 1964. 

In addition to seeking to appeas 
both anti-Peron and Peronist ¢e. 
ments, Frondizi has sought to gan 
the backing of the Catholic Church, 
Although traditionally anti-clerical, 
Frondizi has sponsored a move to 
allow Catholic universities to grant 
recognized degrees, thus ending the 
state monopoly in this field. This 
has aroused a great deal of oppos:- 
tion even within the ranks of his own 
party, the Union Civica Radical In. 
transigente, but it has certainly won 
him the benevolent neutrality of the 
Church. This may help to strengthen 
Frondizi’s position with the armed 
forces, where the Church has con- 
siderably more influence than it does 
in the populace at large. 

Frondizi will undoubtedly have 
trouble within his own party sooner 
or later. The Intransigent Radicals 
have several factions, and conflicts 
between them are latent. Frondizi: 
actions on petroleum have undoubt 
edly angered the extreme nationalis 
wing of the party. More moderate 
elements in the ranks have strong 
doubts about the wisdom of the Ad 
ministration’s labor policies. Other 
are opposed to his attitude towari 
the Church. So far, these disputes 
are largely beneath the surface. Hov- 
ever, they may cause Frondizi con 
siderable trouble in the future. 

For the time being, Frondizi re 
mains in full charge of the Gover 
ment. He has shown a_ remarkable 
capacity for bringing together : 
coalition of disparate political groups 
He is a man of extraordinary ability 
and the success or failure of his 
Government will undoubtedly depett 
to a very great degree upon Fronditi 
himself. 
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A former Soviet officer explains 


HOW RUSSIANS 
VIEW KHRUSHCHEV 


INCE Stalin’s death the Soviet 
Be csiexe has traveled a long dis- 
tance. It is seldom realized in the 
West how great Was the tension 
among the population when the 
hated dictator died. Though there 
was little change in daily life and 
no real improvement in living stand- 
ards, there was a vague feeling that 
the ice had been broken. It was 
symptomatic that police chief Lav- 
renti Beria’s fall produced a real 
sir, while the liquidation of his two 
predecessors, Henry Yagoda and 
Nikolai Yezhov, had aroused only 
indifference or fear. : 

In the summer of 1953, the at- 
mosphere was charged with tension. 
People listened to domestic and 
foreign broadcasts more eagerly than 
ever before. Fantastic rumors spread 
in towns and villages. Thus, one 
rumor had it that Beria had escaped 
and was organizing an uprising. Ac- 
cording to another rumor, the mili- 
tary had seized power in the Kremlin. 
Former all-powerful MVD_ officers 
now tried to efface themselves: many 
of them were arrested. In the Baltic 
States, tanks were mounted at street 
intersections. In the Abkhaz Re- 
public, bordering on Turkey, con- 
siderable groups of Moslems, led by 
Party members, tried to cross the 
frontier on the assumption that the 
border guards had become less 
watchful. But the Army command 
deployed additional formations, and 
the fugitives were met with machine- 
gun fire. The Government remained 
in the saddle, but its weakness at the 
time was obvious. 


November 17, 1958 


By Michael Kartashev 





Michael Kartashev is the pseudonym 
of a Russian refugee who served as a 
lieutenant in the Soviet Army and left 
the Soviet Union in 1957. The author 
of this article, which originally ap- 
peared in the Russian-language peri- 
odical, Svoboda, published in Western 
Europe, is at present making his home 
in West Germany. 








Effective measures were taken to 
placate the population by vastly in- 
creasing agricultural produce and by 
producing more consumer goods. 
Since 1956, basic food products, 
such as bread, sugar, sausages, have 
become available in most Soviet 
towns. Much-coveted wrist watches, 
radio sets, motorcycles and some 
other commodities can also be ob- 
tained, but queues forming in front 
of stores (especially food stores) re- 


main a hallmark of Soviet trade. 








: INTEREST AND 


KRUSHCHEV 


People dressed in rags have disap- 
peared from the towns, though not 
from the villages. 

In an attempt to win the support 
of the Party rank-and-file, the 
Central Committee began issuing 
secret letters to the membership in 
1953. These monthly letters contain 
all sorts of information about Party 
affairs. The Party has never been as 
monolithic as the leaders try to 
present it—and it is not so today. 
It is diluted by various unstable 
elements seeking membership as a 
stepping-stone to job promotion. 
Very few people now join the Party 
for ideological reasons. A con- 
siderable number of members, in 
fact, are passive opponents of Com- 
munism. To identify the Party with 
its ruling summit is to fall into the 
trap laid by the leadership, which 
tries to make millions of innocent 
Party members responsible for its 
acts. 

As to Party chief Khrushchev, he 
is neither feared nor hated, as were 
Stalin and his principal henchmen. 
This may partly explain his easy 
victories over political opponents 
who had compromised themselves 
by their leading roles in the Great 
Purges of the 1930s. Khrushchev’s 
own bloody rule as Stalin’s viceroy 
left lasting scars on the Ukraine, but 
in his shrewd way he has tried to 
pass the buck to others and pose 


as a blind instrument of his late 


chief. 
In the average Soviet citizen 
Khrushchev arouses an _ interest 


which is sometimes mixed with irony 
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or curiosity, but is mostly amicable. 
He has the reputation of a man seek- 
ing new methods for the solution 
of difficult problems. a man who is 
really concerned about the people’s 
welfare. After many years of total 
disregard of their needs. many people 
tend to look favorably at some of his 
questioning his 


measures. without 


motives. His initiative has been 
conspicuous in various respects: in 
the disbanding of a number of 


ministries and the eviction from 
Moscow of many top bureaucrats: 
in the cultivation of millions of acres 
of virgin land, which, at least 
temporarily, has helped solve the 
grain problem: in the abolition of 
the enforced state loans which used 
to plague the population annually: 
in the enactment of a new law on 


forth. Many 
citizens disregard the fact that these 


pensions. and so 


crumbs are negligible parts of what 
the regime has squeezed out of the 
population, and welcome the recent 
improvements in their daily lives. 


People are also impressed by 


Khrushchev’s simplicity and his 
“proximity to the masses.” He readily 
speaks before any audience at any 
time. be it a collective-farm meeting 
or a session of the Supreme Soviet. 
Sick 


speeches, written and “approved” in 


and tired of stereotyped 


advance. Soviet citizens relish and 
read with interest the unsophisticated 
and improvised speeches by Khrush- 
chev. who seldom knows in the be- 
ginning what he is going to say 
in the end. Even housewives who 
never read newspapers want to see 
them when they carry a speech by 
Khrushchev. 

People who well remember Stalin’s 
used to tear 


armored car, which 


along the streets of Moscow at 
breakneck speed, enjoy such _ inci- 
dents as the following: 

A mild 
spring day in 1956. A big crowd 
is milling on the Nevsky Boulevard. 


Sunday in Leningrad. 


Suddenly attention is attracted by 
a small group of pedestrians elbow- 
ing their way through the crowd. 
With no guards visible. Khrushchev. 
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in a light spring suit with coat un- 
Tito, 
wears a white gold-braided uniform. 


buttoned, walks with who 


They are followed by their wives, 
walking arm in arm. The unpreten- 
tious procession reaches the Aurora 
milk bar, filled with Sunday cus- 
tomers. 

Khrushchev, 
their 


Having recognized 


some customers jump from 
seats and offer him tables near the 
window: waiters headed by the man- 
ager rush to meet the guests. But 


Khrushchev 


them to stop this fuss, and says: 


waves his hand, asks 
“That's all right, comrades. Comrade 


Tito and I will finally 


yields to insistent requests and sits 


wait.” He 


down. 

Stories of such incidents promptly 
make the rounds, in the city and all 
over the country. People are favor- 
ably impressed by this unwonted 
behavior of a dictator. They take 
his lavish promises to solve the food 
and housing shortages in the near 
future with a 50 per cent discount. 
but they like them. 

Though the wings of the secret 
police have been clipped somewhat. 
its presence is constantly felt. Thus, 
before the turbo-electric steamer 
Pobeda and later the Diesel-motored 
steamer Gruzia left for foreign ports. 
their crews were carefully checked 
and all “unreliables” were trans- 
ferred to the 


Persons 


reserve or to other 


steamers. wishing to go 
abroad tourists, diplomats, and 
members of all kinds of delegations 
— are subjected to strict clearance. 

People are still careful about what 
they say, especially those in privi- 
leged positions. A carelessly uttered 
word is immediately reported to the 
State Security Committee. Thus, two 
Army officers. talking with friends, 
expressed the opinion that what had 
happened in Hungary looked like a 
popular uprising rather than a 
counter-revolutionary riot. They were 
not arrested, but they were expelled 
from the Komsomol for “anti-Soviet 
utterances” weeks later, 
demobilized for “undisciplined be- 


and, two 


havior.” 


But police terror has certainh 
been relaxed. The relaxation led 4 
some extraordinary events: fo, 
in the 


Donbas in 1956 and at the largy 


instance, workers’ protests 
Sharikopodshipnik ballbearing plan, 
in Moscow. In both cases. the dis 
orders were initiated by higher-paig 
categories of workers. 

In the Donbas, the protest arox 
out of a new regulation concernin 
wage rates which reduced the pa 
of skilled workers and increased the 
wages of the lower-paid. The great 
majority of Donbas miners belonged 
to the first category. They did no 
put forth far-reaching demands (as 
did workers at the Sharikopodship. 
nik plant a year later), but many of 
them left Donbas in search of jobs 
elsewhere. Coal production in the 
region decreased by one-half, which 
greatly affected industry in the 
Ukraine and the Caucasus and the 
Black Sea Fleet. Khrushchev fley 
to the Donbas with a group of aides 
in order to take urgent measures for 
the restoration of normal production, 
Members of the management who 
were disliked by the workers were 


transferred to other mining re. 
gions, additional funds were ap: 


propriated for housing construction 
and Khrushchev promised to review 
the miners’ wage rates forthwith. He 
spoke to workers at Stalino. Voro- 
shilovgrad and other towns in the 


of the 


workers returned, and during the 


Donbas. As a result, part 
summer of 1956 a mobilization of 
Komsomol members replenished the 
miners’ ranks. In the fall. produc- 
tion reached normal volume, and 
a year later it was increased by the 
exploitation of new mines. 

At present the regime seems 
stabilized. To achieve its long-range 
international objectives. a certain 
relaxation of the dictatorship and 4 
measure of freedom proved neces 
sary in the post-Stalin era. This is 
precisely what Khrushchev is pro- 
viding. The recently granted fret 
doms are tolerated by the regime 
only as long as they do not under 


mine the dictatorship. 
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BOHN 


CAN REMEMBER when the United 
States Government was throwing 
away its real estate with both hands. 
Then. at the very beginning of this 
fellow 


moved 


century. a bustling young 


named Theodore Roosevelt 
into the White House and appointed 
a handsome and dignified Pennsyl- 
yvanian named Gifford Pinchot as 
Chief Forester. In 1905, 33 million 
acres were added to the national 
forests: the next year another stretch 
of 30 million was stashed away. 
This comes 
have just finished reading a book 
entitled The Federal Lands (Marion 
Clawson and Burnell Held. Johns 
Hopkins, $8.50). It is published for 


Resources of the Future. a child of 


to mind because I 


the Ford Foundation. and bears every 
mark of representing the opinions 
of the inside authorities in the field 
of conservation. The first two sen- 
tences go like this: “Federally owned 
and Federally administered lands are 
an important part of the economic 
and social life of the United States. 
of the 
area and 


They include 24 per cent 
nation’s total land 
tribute from 


something like 9 per cent of the 


con- 
their resource base 
gross national product.” 

A good part of this property is. 
it also em- 
braces much land that private in- 


vestors did not want. But it includes. 


to be sure. semi-arid: 


too, our gorgeous national parks. 
great stretches of virgin forest and 
the oil deposits under the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf. Since 1905, our atti- 
tude toward publicly owned property 
has developed to the point where 
every attempt to tear away any part 
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By William E. Bohn 


Administering 
The People’s Land 


of it meets the angry opposition of 
the citizenry. 

My original interest in the nation- 
al forests was purely selfish. I used 
to spend my vacations in the Presi- 
dential Range of New 
Hampshire. When the pine forests 


Mountain 


in and around these mountains were 
taken over by Uncle Sam, I experi- 
enced a new sense of security. I felt 
sure that those old trees and those 
streams and lakes would be there 
on and on into the future. 

A little later I became acquainted 
with that missionary forester, Gif- 
ford Pinchot. There was a man! It 
was he who led me to see forestry 
as a national cause. Last year. when 
I made my swing around the national 
parks, I came to realize that our 
conservation policy means much 
more than the mere holding of real 
estate for future generations. 

The authors of this new book di- 
vide the history of our public lands 
into three eras. First. there was the 
long period from the beginning down 
to about 1900. During the 18th and 
19th centuries, trees were the ene- 
mies of the settlers. Chopping them 
down and burning them up was a 
long and tiresome task which was 
the necessary prelude of planting and 
harvesting. I remember hearing an 
old farmer say: “I won’t have a wild 
tree on my land.” 

Then came the Teddy Roosevelt- 
Gifford Pinchot era. Land was set 
aside for forests, for wildlife refuges. 
for parks, for grazing ranges. Our 
authors call this the custodial period. 
Pinchot urged the nation to save its 
natural wealth for future generations. 


The third era began as recently 
as 1950. The select this 
date because 1951 was the year in 
which “for the first time in modern 
Federal land history. gross revenues 


authors 


from all Federal lands equalized total 
expenditures on them.” In that year 
we entered a period not of mere 
conservation, but of “intense use.” 

Though the authors thoroughly 
appreciate the beauty, health and in- 
telligence which are promoted by 
activities in connection with our pub- 
lic lands, they also make a good 
argument in favor of administering 
our property investments in a profit- 
able and productive way. Almost 
without intending it, the U.S. is in 
1955 and 1956, 
the income from our public lands 


big business. In 


was roughly $350 million. 

The various sorts of property are 
under the supervision of different de- 
partments. boards and commissions. 
The Department of the Interior has 
charge of some, the Department of 
Agriculture looks after others. Con- 
gress gives what attention it can to 
the widely scattered and varied in- 
terests. I have never heard any com- 
plaints about the men in charge of 
the many investments, but it is ob- 
vious that this piecemeal. checker- 
board way of doing business is in- 
efficient. Our Federal lands should 
be under one authority. 

The authors of this book urge the 
establishment of a Federal land cor- 
poration which would have control of 
all. or nearly all, of our holdings. 
This 


structure and provide greater flexi- 


would simplify the present 
bility with regard to the sale and 
purchase of land. What is more. it 
would pinpoint the responsibility for 
the administration of our vast real 
estate empire. 
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GUEST COLUMN 





By Richard C. Hottelet 


A ‘Foreign Correspondent’ 
In Little Rock, Arkansas 


HERE WAS something funny about 
i appelation “foreign corre- 
spondent,” widely applied to the re- 
porters from outside Arkansas who 
covered the integration crisis at the 
beginning of the school year. It 
raised a few laughs when we sat 
around the Sam Peck Hotel or the 
State Capitol whether 
Berlitz might not do very well to 


wondering 


offer a quick course in Southern ac- 
cents, when one of Governor Orval 
intimated that 
there might well be snipers on roof- 


Faubus’s associates 
tops if the people’s passions came 
to the boil on September 15, the 
foreign correspondents considered— 
not without a touch of the serious 
—whether to mingle in khaki pants 
shirts or to 
honorably in jacket and tie. 
indeed, 
funny in the situation, but not much. 
The spectacle of a society milling 
around in a confusion of good and 


and sport stand out 


There was, something 


evil purpose. ignorance, tradition, 
and 


exactly humorous. The “foreigner” — 


weakness heroism was not 
seeking a coherent pattern—found 
frustration and exhaustion. And, at 
times, he came upon elements which 
opened such dark possibilities that 
they seemed better left unreported. 
We heard, for example, from an 
unimpeachable source. the case of 
the head of a Negro institution in 
one of the Southern states which had 
lately become a target for hoodlums. 
Slobs would slink in at night, smear 
dirty words on the walls and break 
windows. The police were unable or 
unwilling to provide the necessary 
guard, and after several incidents a 
delegation of students approached 
this man to suggest that they form 
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a committee of self-defense. They 
had all had training as paratroopers 
or rangers, and it seemed obvious 
that any encounter would have pain- 
ful consequences for the latrine 
heroes of white supremacy. He told 
them that he could not sanction any 
form of vigilante action. The students 
obeyed, but with manifest reluctance, 
leaving their superior to wonder how 
much longer they would accept his 
authority. Like other Negroes of the 
older generation who preach patience 
and moderation, he found himself re- 
garded with growing disappointment. 

So far, 
leaders, too, have insisted upon re- 


however, the younger 
maining within the law and have 
not been seriously challenged. It is 
likely that Little Rock’s Mrs. Daisy 
Bates, for example, would meet this 
threat with the same indomitable will 
with which she confronts the extreme 
This phenomenal 
young woman, with a flair for show- 


segregationists. 


manship and a cold, masculine mind, 
is determined to let nothing keep 
her cause from riding the momentum 
of the law. When an enterprising 
photographer caught the picture of 
a Negro boy swinging at two white 
boys who had been taunting him and 
his sister, Mrs. Bates’s first reaction 
was to suspect a provocation which 
might lead to violence. Her skepti- 
cism is as strong as her realism and, 
although she will press every ad- 
vantage she has striven successfully 
to keep Negro emotions in check. 
There is no such cohesion or 
discipline in the white community. 
There is also no such leadership. 
The young people who suffer most 
from the educational chaos might 
well work out a solution if they were 


left to themselves. They have ap. 
pealed for a chance to continue thei 
schooling, pointing out that. excey 
for some troublemakers 
there had been no friction between 
Negro and white students at Little 
Rock’s Central High School. A young. 
ster like Angela Evans, president of 
the student council at Van Burey 
High, had the courage to stand up 
before her town’s — segregationist 
Citizens Committee and ask: “Haye 
you thought what you make thos 
Negro children feel like, running 
them out of school?” But the adults. 
even those who curse Governor Fay. 
bus in private and deplore the conse. 
quences of flouting the Supreme 
Court’s order, have not even begun 
to organize an effective opposition, 
have sent their 


chronic 


Many with means 
children to 
Community leaders, 


in other cities, 
while not knuck. 
Governor, have 


school 


ling under to the 
taken refuge in a contradictory re. 
spect for law—for both the Federal 
ruling and the state law that negates 
it. The resulting impasse is be 
moaned but accepted. 

One sad fact is the failure of 
church influence. Nor is this due to 
general lack of courage in the clergy. 
Some ministers have spoken out 
forthrightly in preaching the equality 
of man in the eyes of God, but they 
have been denied the support of their 
congregations which alone could 
give this principle practical meaning. 
Even when Governor Faubus went so 
far as to say that Presbyterian min 
isters had been brainwashed by Com 
munists, there was no visible outrage 
among the lay members of these or 
the other churches. One clergyman, 
sick at heart over the moral corro- 
sion caused by the conflict, felt that 
he must steer clear of it in his ser 
mons and in his work. “Things have 
now reached the point,” he sighed, 
“where speaking out would not re 
solve the moral or the religious issue 
We can only hope and pray that we 
can ward off excess and hold our 
people together until we can fact 
the issue at a quieter time.” 

There is, of course, no telling when 
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land if this quieter time will come. 
‘A great deal depends on the enig- 
matic personality of Governor Orval 
Faubus. A “foreigner” in Little Rock 
hears much speculation about his 
notives, Which are either utterly 
joble or unspeakably sordid or any- 
hing in between, depending on the 
gpeaker. Some personal experience of 
the man suggests more than a strong 
greak of opportunism coupled with 
, need for self-assertion. Among all 
the facile answers at several news 
conferences, there was one moment 
when there poured out of this urbane 
and elegant man a hint of what makes 
him run. The context was several 
questions about the damage inflicted 
on the children’s education and 
about the guarantee of education in 
the state Constitution. Mr. Faubus 
heatedly professed to be as deeply 
concerned as anyone about the chil- 
jren’s welfare and declared that lost 
time could be made up, as it had been 
during the war. As to the guarantee, 
the Constitution—he said—did not 
guarantee anyone a high school edu- 
cation, and no one had helped him 
beyond public school but he had 
managed well enough. (In fact, the 
Arkansas Constitution provides for 
public education between the ages 
vof 6 and 21.) 

The Governor’s political oppo- 
nents, and less partial observers, as- 
ert that Mr. Faubus’s main concern 
is to ride the wave of segregationist 
feeling as far as it will carry him. 
He does not know, they say, how 
far this is; but his only other con- 
cern is to get off in time if it should 


fe threaten to swamp him. This 











ight explain the halting, makeshift 
quality of much of his action. The 
rave is a bigger political reality than 
aubus. Reporters at the Arkansas 
tate Democratic Convention in Sep- 
ember will not soon forget the sight 
f Arkansas’s senior Senator, John L. 
IcClellan, fawning on the Governor 
the Convention Hall. Here, after 
ll, was a hardheaded, political pro- 
fssional. The explanation? 1960 
pay loom equally large in both men’s 


hinds, 
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By Richard Scott Mowrer 


Spanish Falange 
Attacks Pasternak 


Maprip 

oe WRITER Boris Pasternak 

and the Swedish Academy that 

picked him for the Nobel Prize in 

literature have come in for severe 

criticism on the part of Arriba, of- 
ficial organ of Spain’s Falange. 

According to commentator Jesus 
Suevos, Pasternak was wrong to have 
“smuggled out” his novel Doctor 
Zhivago, and the Swedish Academy 
is influenced by “international free- 
masonry” in its selection of Nobel 
Prize winners. 

The Arriba article making these 
charges has attracted considerable at- 
tention here because nothing is al- 
lowed to be printed without Govern- 
ment approval. 

“It is not surprising that Paster- 
nak’s novel could not be published in 
the Soviet Union,” Suevos writes. 
“But we must recognize, however 
strongly are, 
that it was unworthy of the Russian 
writer to smuggle his work abroad 
where it could be made use of by 
the enemies of his country.” 

The article goes on to say: “We 
do not know to what extent the 
awarding of Nobel Prizes for science 
is determined by standards of equity 
and justice—although one suspects 
that there is a certain tendency to 
favor those scientists who appear to 
be allergic to what is called ‘Fascism.’ 
But there is no doubt that the hon- 
orable members of the Swedish Acad- 
emy are not very perspicacious when 
it comes to literature.” 

“It is astounding to see local 


anti-Communist we 


glories, or internationally famous 
people whose renown fails to con- 
ceal an overwhelming mediocrity, re- 
ceiving prizes. This is not to say 


that now and again these hyperborean 


judges chance to make a proper selec- 
tion. But this happens only if the 
chosen one walks the laical and 
‘liberaloid’ paths of international 
Writers of Catholic 
birth and formation are seldom in- 
vited to the ascetic Olympus of No- 
bel Prizes, even though they may no 
longer participate in the faith of the 
majority of their compatriots.” 

“This explains why Spaniards like 
Unamuno, Ortega and Baroja never 
were awarded the Nobel Prize. al- 
though they merited it rather more 
than 95 per cent of those so far 
honored.” 


As far as these writers are con- 


freemasonry. 


cerned, Arriba forgot to mention a 
few facts. 
writer-philosopher Miguel de Una- 
muno, The Agony of Christianity and 
The Tragic Sense of Life, are banned 
in Spain. Jose Ortega y Gasset re- 
turned to Spain some years after the 
Civil War but refused to resume his 
professorship at the University of 
Madrid. 
obtainable here, but not his political 
writings. Pio Baroja, a Basque 
writer, died in Madrid two years 
ago. The three writers were at odds 
with the Roman Catholic Church at 
various times. In 1956, the Nobel 
Prize for literature was awarded to 
the Spanish poet Juan Ramon Jime- 
nez who died in exile this spring. 


Two major works of 


At present his works are 


More sympathetic treatment of the 
“Pasternak case” has been meted 
out by other sections of the Govern- 
ment-supervised press—the Arriba 
article is the exception. But the fact 
remains that uninhibited comment by 
Spanish writers is not possible in the 
censored press unless it conforms to 
the Franco regime’s way of think- 
ing, or avoids offending it. 
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Democracy in the New States 


RHODES 
OR EIGHT sunlit, beautifully Medi- 
Fie can days we discussed the 
problems of “representative govern- 
ment and public liberties in the new 
states.” Around the square table were 
some 40 representatives, invited by 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom. 
They came from 22 different lands, 
from Britain and Burma, France and 
Vietnam, Egypt, the United States, 
India and Japan. It was, if you will, 
Bandung with the West included. 
It was multi-national and multi-racial, 
an almost unique “Eurafrican-Amer- 
asian” spectacle. 

As befits a gathering of intellec- 
tuals. professors, jurists and _states- 
men. there were bursts of abstraction 
mediated by outbursts of passion and 
polemic. Ignazio Silone and John 
Kenneth Galbraith could not seem to 
agree on the nature of political 
parties. and where the Italian be- 
moaned the “bureaucratic discipline” 
of mass organization, the American 
only wished there was more of it to 


John 


Strachey and Minoo Masani clashed 


keep democracy vigorous. 
on the problems of economic plan- 
ning. the Englishman working from 
Marx and Swift. the Indian from 
Jefferson and Gandhi. The Nigerian 
analyzed the two types of new leader- 
ship. traditional and Western, talk- 
ing differently, dressing differently. 
and a Southeast Asian reported. with 
mild despair, of the extravagant 
hopes for democracy when peasants. 


literally believing that “every man’s 
J oD » 





RayMonD Aron, French sociologist, 
is the author of The Opium of the 
Intellectuals and The Century of 
Total War. This report also ap- 
peared in the Manchester Guardian. 





‘Dynamic pessimism’ marks East-West conference on 


By Raymond Aron 


home is his castle.” expect a corre- 
sponding new housing program. 
Central to the conference, however, 
was a topic which the chairman, Pro- 
fessor Edward Shils of Chicago, 
wanted to avoid (I think with good 
but which remained very 
This was the rela- 
the 
name of 


reason ) 
vividly implicit. 
tion between democracy and 
ideas the 


which specific institutions are estab- 


and values in 
lished. The new states, surely, were 
not taking the trouble with parties, 
discussion, opposition and criticism 
because of the inherent beauty of 
these things. But what are the values 
of the democratic way, and what are 
its final purposes? We 
this 
but it was never completely forgotten. 


aims and 


never entered into discussion, 
For how else can the problem be 
confronted—and it had an obvious 
burning topicality—of (as _ several 
Asian and Middle-Eastern speakers 
put it) “picking and choosing which 
of democracy’s features have to be 
abandoned in case of necessity.” 
Modern democracy is the legal or- 
ganization of competition between 
individuals and parties for the exer- 
cise of authority. But it is a compe- 
tition which presupposes a certain 
There must be a na- 


If the 


nation is as yet to be created, and the 


primary unity. 
tion, there must be a state. 


state is new and weak. how then is 
the burden of opposition and criti- 
cism to be carried? 

A simple but still astounding fact 
struck me very forcibly at Rhodes: 
Apparently almost everybody wants 
to have representative government 
and public liberty. Everybody wants 
elections and parliaments—even the 
Russians, as the Afro-Asians shrewd- 
ly noted, profess these same values. 





| sus 


ment: 


Is this only, as in hypocrisy, the tr, 
bute paid by illiberal vice to liber, 
virtue? But, I should like to a 
what other principle of legitimay 
does there exist? 

Ours is a world in which the gran} 
principle of self-determination hj 
somehow become absolute. The othe: 
possible principles of legitimacy seen 
Nobodi 


puts in a transcendent claim for tk 


all to be dead and obsolete. 


traditional past and her institutions 
to go on surviving simply becauy 
they have been there for so long; 
time. Military 
present themselves in terms of ten. 
porary expediency. It was illu. 
nating, during this conference, hoy 


regimes nowadays 


we were all brought back to th 
awareness that even when our ee} 
tions, parties and parliaments (old 
as well as new) were not working to 
well, a fiction still had to be upheli 
Existing power needs to be justifie 
To be elected democratically wou! 
seem to be the greatest justification 
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| suspect that there is some funda- 
mental link between the dynamism of 
modern society and the principle of 
self-determination. 

Is it at all useful to make abstract 
comparisons between two-party and 
What is “the 
Obviously, what works in 


multi-party systems? 
best”? 
Britain. where there is team-spirit 
and polite dialogue, would hardly 
work elsewhere. And if the demo- 
crats are to try to make democracy 
work elsewhere, especially in Africa 
and Asia. can we afford to keep our 


) attention focused exclusively on our 


attractive Western features? The first 
necessity. | would think, is to have a 
working machinery of government. 
Especially in the new states, what is 
frst needed is not an opposition but 
a majority. The Tunisian delegate, 
Hourani. underlined the Afro-Asian 
“lack of political society.” Some of 
the new states are too small, others 


What links can hold 


these peoples together—religion. lan- 


are too diverse. 


guage, a misty sense of nationalism? 

In each case. clearly, the emerging 
political society is to be based on a 
The old fami- 


lies, traditions and villages are in 


national community. 


disintegration. and each human must 


i}needs belong to some body beyond 
i himself. 


} to be democratic, every people wants 


If every government wants 


to be a nation. It is something ob- 


GALBRAITH: MORE DISCIPLINE 
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scure, we know, and there are dangers 
of extreme nationalism in the long- 
ing for a natural nation where there 
is no political society. But the Afro- 
Asian delegates argued persuasively 
(Macaulay would have agreed) that 


“nations grow up in history.” One 
of my own countrymen insisted that 
“there is no Algerian nation.” I do 


not know whether he was right or 
wrong. But surely the nonexistence 
of the Algerian nation in the past is 
no proof that the Algerian nation will 
Alter all. 
France too was born in history. 

In the final days at Rhodes the 
question of “economic development” 
pushed itself properly into the fore- 
front. This is, if anything is, an ab- 


not exist in the future. 


solute necessity for the new state. 
Without it, population pressures (in 
many areas, not in all) and increas- 
ing misery would shatter the frame- 
work of any democratic effort. Here 
there was unanimity in Rhodes. But 
there are many paths to economic de- 
Which is the most effi- 
Is the Soviet way to moderni- 


velopment. 
cient ? 
zation “efficient”? Here there was 
another dramatic parting of the ways 
although, of course, all at Rhodes ab- 
horred the totalitarian perspective. 
Not a few tended to disagree with 
Louis Fischer, for whom the Soviet 
economic system, so very far from 
being a model, was absurdly waste- 
ful and inferior to a dozen different 
varieties of “mixed economies.” 
Gunnar Myrdal preferred statistical 
conclusions to moral judgments, and 
cautioned the conference, in his 
passionate pragmatic way, not to un- 
derestimate the hard facts of Russian 
economic progress. But can this be 
ascribed to the system of “rigid plan- 
ning,” or rather to the order of state- 
established priorities? Could there 
be a systematic plan which did not 
make a fetish of heavy industry? 
Must the percentage of savings neces- 
sarily impose cruel sacrifices for rapid 
economic and military power? These 
were the most exciting exchanges of 
the week, with Strachey, Asoka 
Mehta, Myrdal, Galbraith. Masani 


leading in the free-for-all. 





STRACHEY: FROM MARX AND SWIFT 


Strange, that the most passion was 
generated by problems which were 
not our own. On the actual issues 
involving the non-totalitarian world 
there was. mostly, friendly, reason- 
able If there 
common solution, there was at least. 


as Robert Maynard Hutchins empha- 


agreement. was no 


sized, willingness to share a com- 
promise solution. For all in Rhodes, 
for the men from Japan and Pakistan, 
Lebanon and Egypt, there was a 
striking determination to make good, 
combined with a realistic sense of the 
massiveness of the problems. It was 
not hatred, racialism or fanaticism, 
but an evil and a misery clearly seen, 
that motivated the spirit of this 
“Afro-Asian” meeting. It was not 
something negative. some vague fear. 
Communism, to be sure, was to be 
avoided for the pestilential thing it is. 
But it was the human content of mod- 
ern society that was being sought. 

I found no defeatism here. The 
economists were hard-headed, the so- 
ciologists bitter and the talkative 
intellectuals (taking advantage glee- 
fully, as always, of the available “cul- 
tural freedom”) were frank and criti- 
cal. Our mood was something which 
I would call dynamic pessimism. This 
almost seems to me to be cheering. 
At any rate, it is only in the mood of 
such dynamic pessimism that the con- 
temporary will-to-act must—and, as 
this Rhodes meeting of the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom seemed to indi- 
cate, can—flourish. 
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Last of the Proletarian Novelists 


Reviewed by Harvey Curtis W ebste 
Professor of literature, Louisville University; 
author, “On a Darkling Plain” 


An End and a Beginning. 
By James Hanley. 
Horizon. 335 pp. $3.95. 


IT IS UNLIKELY that any modern 
British writer has been praised by 
as many discriminating people and 
read by as small an audience as James 
Hanley. E. M. Forster thinks him 
a novelist “of distinction and origi- 
nality”; Henry Green thinks him su- 
perior to Conrad; Herbert Read calls 
him “a great realist”; C. P. Snow 
says he is “one of the most important 
of living writers.” Sean O’Faolain, 
Granville Hicks and Henry Miller— 
unlike in every other way—agree in 
praising highly both what Hanley 
has to say and how he says it. 

Still, except for a flurry of popu- 
larity in the Thirties, he has been 
ignored by the buying public in both 
England and the United States. Most 
of his more than 30 books cannot 
be found in bookshops or libraries 
in either country. The reason, one 
guesses, is that he has never been 
taken up by an organized claque that 
has tried to shout him into popu- 
larity, that he has never belonged to 
an organized group of writers who 
have been able to publish their mu- 
tual admiration in influential jour- 
nals. I like to believe that there are 
independent readers in _ sufficient 
quantity to recognize the quality of 
An End and a Beginning and that 
they will buy it into popularity and 
start a demand for the many other 
excellent Hanley books it is almost 
impossible to find today. 
will 
perceptive. 


These independent readers 


have to be patiently 
James Hanley’s quality doesn’t leap 
at.you from the page. He isn’t an 
angry middle-aged man denouncing 
everything with reckless abandon. He 


isn’t an experimentalist, like Joyce 


or Beckett, whom you can like from 
sheer love of novelty (whether you 
understand or not). He isn’t con- 
ventional in ideas or technique, 
either. Once an off-beat Marxist, now 
an off-beat Catholic, he is above all 
his own man, an artist of integrity 
and originality no party or church 
could hope to dominate. 

An End and a Beginning, the 
fifth in Hanley’s series of novels 
about the Fury family, fortunately 
can be read as a separate entity. (It 
is exceedingly difficult to find the 
first four novels in the series.) Peter 
Fury, as the novel opens, has just 
been released from prison where he 
has spent 15 years because of the 
murder of a money-lender who had 
ruthlessly exploited his own 
other poor families. The world out- 


and 


side prison seems as alien and terri- 


fying as a nightmare. He fears 
strangers, for they seem to know both 
his crime and his punishment. His 
mother and father are dead: so are 
two of his brothers. His remaining 
sister, Maureen, has left his friend, 
her husband, to go nobody knows 
where. His remaining brother, a 
labor leader who has sold out for 
respectable comfort, Peter does not 
than the 


want to see more 


brother wants to see him. The only 


any 


people he can hope to establish some 
sort of relationship with are Kilkev. 
the friend his sister deserted, and 
Sheila, his remaining brother’s wife 
who once seemed to love him and 
who, like Kilkey, continued to keep 
in touch with him while he served 
his prison term. 

Sheila, who imagines what his 
lonely bewilderment must be, offers 


him the refuge of her family’s hon 
at Ram’s Gate in an out-of-the-way 
part of Ireland. He goes there, tak«) 
long walks, tries to brood his wa 
to redemption, happens upon a Fra. 
ciscan monastery where a friend) 
Franciscan helps him to talk ou 
enough of his past to come to a par 
tial understanding of it. But it i 
only when Sheila, herself bewilders! 
by her continuing love for his 
brother whose way of life she & 
spises, comes to him at Ram’s Gat 
that he begins to see a way out of 
the nightmare his existence has le. 
come. She sleeps with him and, a: 
though she is unable to give him the| 
love he hopes for, helps him to se 
dimly a way out of nightmare. Ai 
the end of the novel neither he nor 
Sheila have found anything very like 
happiness, yet one feels strongly the 
they may find a kind of salvation, : 
reconciliation to things as they mu 
be and were perhaps always intendel 
to be. 

My account of the novel must mak 
it sound both strange and vague. | 
is both, though both the strangenes 
and the vagueness are, in the nove 
esthetically satisfying. Reading te 
novel one never seems sharply i 
contact with reality as normal ert 
see it. Gelton, where Peter lived 
fore going to prison, and Ram’s Gat. 
where he goes for refuge, are pro? 
erly presented with dream-like fuz: 
ness, for they are seen through eyts 
that do not dare to face sharp ott 
lines. It is the same with character 
ization. for the Sheila he is with le 
comes for him a mixture of te 
Sheila he loved happily in adole 
cence, the Sheila of whom he dreamed 
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V ebste 


in prison, and the distraught middle- 
qed woman she has become. Nor 
joes Sheila see him as he is. He is 
for her himself before he went to 
prison, the unhappy he she imagines 
he was in prison, his present bewil- 
dered self, and the brother he resem- 
bles physically. 

Even Miss Fetch, the housekeeper 
it Ram’s Gate, the third eye through 
vhom we see the action and its 
milieu, sees Peter partly as she im- 


ing, as I think we must, that Hanley 
has the right to portray pathetic be- 
fuddlement in search for the clarifi- 
cation of redemption, the method is 
right, though it may present to the 
impatient reader difficulties as great 
as the language of Finnegan's Wake. 

An End and a Beginning is ex- 
cellent both for itself and for the 
way it continues to fulfill the com- 
passionate intention that underlies 
all his novels. Hanley, who spent his 


as he can knows so well the little 
people who are most of the world’s 
population. While he was still a 
Marxist, he wrote: “The more in- 
significant a person is in this whirl- 
pool of industrialized and civilized 
society, the more important he is for 
me.” His Catholicism has not changed 
the pattern of his interest any more’ 
than his early Marxism marred his 
vivid presentation of the importance 
of insignificant people. Boy (1931), 


ly’s home qines a released murderer, partly early years in the slums of Dublin, all five of the Furys novels, many 
of-the-way a her sentimentalization of a “poor who has been sailor, stoker, cook, of the short stories, the recent Levine 
— takes) jac man.” She sees Sheila as the baker, butcher, postman, porter and and The Closed Harbor, still deserve, 
| his way young girl she loved at Ram’s Gate. clerk, who was in Ireland during the indeed demand, reading. Not to read 





mn a Fran { the woman who ran away from home, __ rebellion, who now is a part of a _ Hanley is to be unaware of the be- 
| friendly} and the sinner who does not try to small community in Wales, could be fuddled search both the significant 
talk out} conceal the fact that she goes to bed called the last distinguished prole- and the insignificant people are in- 
to a pat vith her husband’s brother. Grant- tarian novelist. No one who can write volved in. 

But it is 
ewildered 

for his Th L ° 
ro e Legacy of the Enlightenment 
um’s Gate 
ay out o!} Liberalism: Its Meaning and History. | Consciousness and Society. Reviewed by Hans Kohn 
e has be | By J. Salwyn Schapiro. By H. Stuart Hughes. Professor of history . 
| and, a-} Van Nostrand. 191 pp. $1.25. Knopf. 433 pp. $6.00. City Callan “ Kew York 
e him the 
im to st} PRoFESSOR SCHAPIRO, one of the _ half of the 19th century. This attack the liberal attitude which insists 
mare. Ai} Jeading American scholars in the reached philosophical depth with the — wherever possible on rational solu- 
or he no} analysis of 19th-century British and reorientation of social thought which tions and humane behavior. Dis- 
very like} French liberalism, has now presented went on in France, Germany and — cussing Gaetano Mosca. Hughes 


gly that) in compact form the basic ideas of Italy after 1890. In that period, many stresses Mosca’s “willingness to sub- 
Ivation, f |iberalism and the particular forms of the concepts were developed which ject all human institutions to dis- 
they mit} which the liberal movement has deeply influenced 20th century at- passionate scrutiny and to learn 
intendelf taken in the principal countries of _ titudes. from mankind’s mistakes how to 

the Western world. At a time when Some of the thinkers of that period make future generations a trifle less 
ust male} liberalism has been under attack from form the subject of the new book by unhappy than their predecessors.” 
vague. many quarters, such a crisp and Professor Hughes. Through the That seems to me an excellent defini- 
rangenesf succinct restatement of its principles analysis of their thought he tries to tion of modern Western civilization. 
he nove} is especially welcome. As a system catch the new style of the era, which Hughes has written a work of 
ding the of thought, Schapiro points out, might be summed up as the discovery great merit and undisputable intel- 
rarply i} liberalism received its definite ex- | of the unconscious motivation of  lectual stature. He has the gift of 
‘mal ey pression during the 18th century. human actions. The thinkers of that clear analysis and gracious writing. 


lived be 


m’s Gate. 


the Age of Enlightenment, which 
Witnessed an intellectual revolution 


period encouraged a wave of irra- 
tionalism. Yet, as Hughes convincing- 


He unravels the complex strains in 


the thought of men of different 


are prop that spread to almost every land of ly shows, most of them were ration- traditions and contradictory lean- 
ike fu|the West. The views of the leading _—_alists. In fact, they were heirs of the ings and he treats them all with 


ugh eyes 
harp out 


thinkers of the age comprehended a 
system of political, social, economic 


Enlightenment, though some of them, 
especially the Germans and Italians, 


exemplary fairness. He is equally 


familiar with modern French, Ger- 


*haracté and cultural philosophy that we call were dubious and doubtful partners —_ man and Italian thought. The writers 
with be liberalism. of modern Western civilization. whom he introduces are well known, 
> of tie} The legacy of the Enlightenment Hughes himself—and that is not with the exception perhaps of the 
n adolé fhas been under attack, especially in astonishing in an American—is con- Italian Marxist Antonio Gramsci, 


, dreamed 


Ww Leader 





continental Europe, since the second 
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? 


sciously “18th century,” an heir of 


about whom one might have wished 
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to know but even the well 


known thinkers are presented in a 


more, 


way which will make the book at- 
tractive even to specialists. 

Hughes’ heroes are Freud and 
Max Weber. “Our whole contempo- 
rary view of the human mind has 
had its origin.” Hughes writes, “in 
Freud’s attempt at a coherent ex- 
planation of the working of the un- 
conscious mind. By the use of his 
faculty of observation and analysis 
he added more to our knowledge 
about humanity than any other think- 
er of our times.” 

Freud was as much a scientist as 
an artist, an empiricist as much as 
a metaphysician. Fundamentally. he 
was in quest of a new nobility of 
man in an age in which many of 
the old approved certainties were 
being undermined. Like Marx and 
Nietzsche. Ibsen and Sorel—whatever 
the value of their specific theories— 
he was one of the great emancipators. 


But Hughes goes too far when he 
ascribes the relaxation of sexual 
morality in the last decades to Freud’s 
teachings and when he characterizes 
the present relations of the sexes as 
“more joyous.” There was “a more 
understanding attitude toward extra- 
sexual 18th- 
France than there is in the 


marital relations” in 
century 
post-Freudian generation. The age 
of anxiety and neuroses does not 
bespeak a “more joyous” life. Like 
other great emancipators of modern 
man, Freud was a strict moralist in 
his own life and a prudish puritan. 
His disciples have confused emanci- 
pation with license.’ That is as true 
of Nietzscheans as of Freudians. 
Max Weber is the key figure of 
Hughes’ study. “His profound con- 
cern for reason—his distress at the 
paradox that made it both the high- 
est achievement of the West and the 
source of the ‘soullessness’ of con- 


temporary life—inspired him to sub- 





ject the culture of rationality jt Alic 
to searching examination.” This jgjher' 
brilliantly expressed, but Weber; {cons 
attitude. like that of most Germay {; wh 
was colored by his insufficient under [ust 
standing and fundamental dislike af after 
modern Western civilization. Hugh [who 
knows this and states it several times |Agai 
“Weber's hankering after persona [feels 
leadership—along with his ineradiea. faman 
ble nationalism—is enough to make fovall 
us question the whole basis of his fork 
political thinking.” wt 2 
What counted most with Weber Imoth 
was the interest and power of the) 
state and the vigor and _ authority 
of its political direction. In thy 
sense Weber. like Croce. belonged | 
more to specific German and Italian 
traditions than to Western liberalism, 
The thinkers and writers Hughes 
discusses represent an age of trang. 
tion and doubt. and he has brilliantly 





What Makes Joe Lampton Run? 


Room at the Top. 
By John Braine. 
Houghton Mifflin. 301 pp. $3.75. 


By TRADITION the south of Eng- 
land (London, the two university 


towns, and the once fashionable 
watering places. Bath and Brighton) 
is aristocratic, elegant, leisurely and 
decadent. The of England 
Wigan, Sheffield and 


the industrial areas) is hardworking. 


north 
(Newcastle. 
productive, religious and _ strong. 
Room at the Top is a novel which 
could only take place in the indus- 
trial area: it concerns the local rich. 
their lives and entertainments and 
morals. and describes them against 
the background of the huge. sordid 
and sooty industrial machine. Room 
at the Top is full of the vital horror 
of the north. where a man is judged 
by his “brass” 
of the south are considered weakness. 


and the polite ways 


It is about a young man who. with 
apparently dire consequences for the 
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world of manners, culture and taste, 
is on the way “up.” by which is 
meant an income of over £3,000 a 
vear. 

Joe Lampton comes from a north- 
ern industrial towns—dirty, sordid 
and poor. with rows of identical 
houses in which children grow up 
with identical prejudices. Joe. how- 


ever, manages to become some sort 





‘ ‘ . 2 H 
succeeded in delineating its com. 
plexities. promises and perils. cule 

face ( 
—— }rauses 
novels 
hecom 
Klecide 
jpublis 
: : cour 
Reviewed by Michael R. Rumney},..,) 
nd tl 
; . o  prime. 
in the war). Joe cannot resist Susar 
: nd Li 
the pretty, spoiled daughter of sf. 
. seca _ , Non 
powerful industrialist. From a varie} 
‘ : : ... _ ppense, 
of motives. one being his ambition kill 
ep i Pekill at 
another curiosity. Joe seduces her ant}, 
: pti . {interes 
later discovers she is pregnant. Nov 
: é ; emait 
Joe finds himself in a_ dilemm: ‘ 
, : : sychi 
Alice loves him and is prepared tf" 
.. eipur co) 
leave her husband for him. Sump, , 
; oy’s 
can afford to have her child abortelf, 
degen 


of accountant and moves to a suburb 
to set up in the local bureaucracy. 
dramatic 


He joins a community 


group in which he finds the local 
rich, and in the process meets Alice, 
a somewhat older woman to whom 
he becomes deeply attached. Their 
clandestine affair seems a_ respite 
from his ambition. But not for long: 
although Alice is a true love (as he 
says himself—she was a substitute 
for both his mother and father, lost 


but it is an opportunity for red 
nae 
wealth lost. After a discussion | 
Meer wee : . Levin, 
realpolitik with Susan’s father. Joe: 


_ . their s 
engagement is announced. Alice ie 
: : ee . turren 
in half-accident. _half-suicide. " 

. . ne ¢ 
killed in an auto crash, and Joe de 

. i. a 
feels verv guilty. , 

ee agi . tevin ¢ 
It is the moral assumptions 0 |! 
effec 


the book which provide the interél 
in this novel. The pieties which Joe oe 
° ms e Ni 
accepts are those of his workinf: ime and 


r Pepol 
class background. When he finds thit [?"* # 
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The New Leader prem 
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Weber’ 
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‘Alice has posed nude for an artist in 
her younger days. he is shocked. He 
-onsiders breaking off the affair for 


, while and only overcomes his dis- 


to Joe. Thus, it is implied. the pro- 
jection of a mother-role into Alice 
caused his feelings of guilt. We 
remember, too, how seriously John 
Osborne’s Jimmy Porter took his 


genius, saw the predicament of a 
sick society, John Braine, the slick 
writer. sees only the individual case. 
The idealization of wealth—it is still 
a value even if Joe does not find it 


nt under oust after he reflects that she is, 
lislike of after all, of the propertied classes own 
. Huche fvho are allowed failings of this sort. 


loyalties. 


ral times, JAgain, when Alice is killed. Joe 


because he has not 


personal {feels guilty 
neradicg. @mancipated himself from his class first. 
to make fovalty; family life is strong among 
sof his vorking-class persons and life with- 
ta sense of responsibility to his 
1 Weber Inother (or Alice) is inconceivable 


The relative im- 
portance of the mother seems to be 
a product of the working class book: 
D. H. Lawrence “discovered” her 

Room at the Top has. on a much 
lower level. the same mixture of 
irony and romanticism as Le Rouge 
et le Noir. But where Stendhal. the 


all he wished for—and the deep 
respect for the Upper Classes (not 
really distinguished from the merely 
hook ° 


as an essay in romantic power-wor- 


moneyed-classes) mark this 
ship. However, for purely entertain- 
ment purposes, Room at the Top 
has pace, style, motion and read- 
ability. What more should one ask? 
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ia NEWSPAPERS provide us every few weeks with an- 
s. 


other Crime of the Century; and there seems, on the 
face of it, small reason to ransack dead files for old 
—-—— }rauses. Yet we have recently seen the publication of two 
novels (one already a play and perhaps on its way to 





becoming a movie) based on the same criminal case, 
ecided more than thirty years ago. This is not all. The 
ublishers have rushed back into print a journalistic 
ecount which first appeared in 1925 (camouflaged as 
sual to seem new to the unwary newsstand customer) 
und the autobiography of one of the principals in the 
Irrime,* But what has the Franks case, what have Leopold 
nd Loeb to do with us in 1958? 

None of the works which embody it is. in the real 
nse, “literature.” Even Levin’s book, put together with 
kill and a certain passion, does not finally transcend the 
nterest of the documents upon which it is based. It 
emains parasitic upon the earlier newspaper stories, the 
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ant. Now 


lilemma: like Saag f ; 
sychiatrists’ published case reports. but especially upon 


Sasa collective memories of the shocking crime: the naked 
aborted”) ® body thrust up a culvert, and the two adolescent 
J degenerates” who killed him quite at random. 


pared ti 


for rea 
oil id Leopold and Loeb are not the inventions of Meyer 
er, Jot" 88 Raskolnikov is the invention of Dostoevsky; 


lie heir significance belongs not to art but to not-quite- 
urrent events. Since, therefore, the meanings of the 
time of Leopold and Loeb are implicit in the act itself 
s that act is apprehended by the popular imagination, all 
vin and Yaffe can do is to explicate those meanings— 
h effect, to solve the crime. 


cide. is 
and Joe 


tions 0 
> interes! 
ich Joe * Meyer Levin, Compulsion (Simon and Schuster, $5.00); James Yaffe, Nothing 
working E the Night (Atlantic, Little, Brown, $3.75); Maureen McKernan, The Amazing 


rime and Trial of Leopold and Loeb (New American Library, $.50); Nathan F, 
Ends that FP: Life Plus 99 Years (Doubleday, $5.50). 
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Final ‘Thoughts on the Leopold Case 


By Leslie A. Fiedler 





The conviction of Nathan Leopold and Richard Loeb for 
the muraer of Bobby Franks in 1924 has recently been 
the subject of renewed public interest. What are the reasons 
behind this revival? Leslie Fiedler, who discusses this ques- 
tion here, is Professor of literature at Montana State 
University and the author of An End to Innocence. 





Levin projects himself into the events of his case in 
the guise of an investigator: a poor student called Sid 
Silver, a part-time newspaperman to whom are attributed 
several critical discoveries which lead to the exposure 
of the criminals. The real solution of the case for Levin, 
however, goes beyond finding out what hand held the 
chisel that cracked the skull; more important to him is 
discovering what impulse moved that hand. To the aid of 
the student-reporter-detective comes the embryo psycho- 
analyst. played in Compulsion by Willie Weiss. The psy- 
chic detective investigates crime for reasons exactly op- 
posed to those of the ordinary cop. His aim is not to dispel 
the show of innocence and reveal the fact of guilt. but to 
dissipate the conviction of guilt and reveal the fact of 
innocence: to deprive us of the belief in the reality of 
crime. To this issue, so vital in the Franks case, whose 
courtroom revelations were those not of private eyes but 
of psychiatrists, we shall return. 

Yaffe’s protagonists are no longer specifically Jewish, 
no longer overt homosexuals, no longer rich college boys 
in Chicago of the ’20s: they are. in intent. timeless figures 
of juvenile delinquency, in fact, ciphers thinly disguised 
as New York prep-school boys of the “50s. Yet we know 
all the time that they are really Leopold and Loeb, and 
are disconcerted by the documented facts which slip by 
Yaffe’s censorship (Leopold’s fantasies, for instance, er 
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the scheme for collecting ransom), facts which detach 
themselves from his perfunctorily contrived context, and, 
improbable enough in their own right, seem now doubly 
improbable. Neither “history” nor fiction seems adequate 
to the legend; but no more is autobiography. 

Nathan Leopold, writing from prison 33 years after 
his crime, attempts to set the record straight by substi- 
tuting for what he calls “Mr. Levin’s long-distance, do-it- 
yourself psychoanalysis” a truer portrait of himself. But 
reminiscence and remorse cannot create a Leopold ade- 
quate to our memory of his crime or our sense of what 
his suffering in prison must have been. His crime and 
trial he announces he will not even treat; but he cannot 
quite forbear attempting to retouch the image of his 
accomplice (whose death at the hands of a fellow con- 
vict. Leopold insists. was not occasioned by a homosexual 
pass) or even mitigating a little his own guilt. 

Far more than any fiction, Leopold’s 
to remind us of what is legendary in our reconstruction 
of his crime and, indeed, of the criminals who perpetrated 
It is disturbing that his stvle reveals a man of 52 


account serves 


impossible to connect with our image of the 19-year-old 
boy tried in 1924. The relation of the two Leopolds seems 
accidental and unconvincing: the one perfected corre- 
spondence courses for prisoners (under the aegis Ratione 
autem liberamur—by reason, however, we are freed). 
the other killed Bobby Franks. In Leopold’s account the 
two are simultaneously linked and separated by an act 
of repentence; in us. they must be joined by an effort 
of imaginative faith. 

It is the myth, however, which finally concerns us, 
not the man who has survived it; for the myth has a 
life of its own, though it lay dormant for over thirty 
years and was revived only at the moment that the man 
emerges from prison. Between its resurrection and his 
release there is surely some connection; both awaited a 
certain evolutionary development of the popular mind, 
the creation of a new middlebrow definition of innocence 
and guilt. 


HE RAGE which the revelation of the murder of 
Bobby Franks stirred in the newspaper-reading pub- 

lic of 1924 was, for the more enlightened at least, more 
the product of bafflement than of fear. The surliest low- 
brows found in the case just another atrocity to justify 
their distrust of: Jews. atheists. intellectuals and “per- 
verts.” Their attitude is summed up in the vulgar. almost 
hysterical plea of the state’s attorney, who reviled the 
accused as “these two perverts, these two murderers,” 
“these poor, little sons of multi-millionaires,” “these 
young, egotistical smart alecks”; and cried out that “they 
are entitled to as much mercy as mad dogs are entitled to.” 
The conscientious middlebrows, on the other hand, did 
not know what to do with a crime rooted in perversity 
rather than poverty. They were committed to the senti- 
mental thesis that murder and kidnapping were, by and 
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large, the crimes of the desperate poor. The rich the! 
looked for not in the docket but on the sidelines crying) trav 
for the condemnation of the victims they had driven sf noto 
violence. Clarence Darrow should have spoken for the.) was 
as he had so often before, but was committed on principh} Leop 
to the defense; and this time the defense was on the si} more 
of the rich! In the end, their true spokesman turned oy} “put 
to be the Judge, who wept a little as Darrow summedy| M 
and saved the accused from death; though he urged thy} defer 
they never be granted a parole and remarked ( perhays/ press 
to persuade himself that he had not really been moved} to th 
mercy) that “to the offenders . . . the prolonged suffering} weap 
of years of confinement may well be the severest form oi] They 
’ Life imprisonment, withoy| darin 








retribution and expiation.” 
the possibility of parole—this was the middlebrows last) sexue 
word in 1924, man, 

The real intellectuals, the highbrows, however, were) even 
simply not interested, for to them the case made no sym, Darr 
bolic sense: it remained always just a courtroom tri thing 
and not a cause. The issues were too hopelessly confused:} lay ir 
if the boys were rich and spoiled they were also Jey; Ev 
and students. as well as young. neurotic. lost. For the Natio 
highbrow, the case failed utterly to define a clear-cu{ brow 
“we” and “they,” to distinguish “our” innocence fron} impri 
“their” guilt. Darrow, who was defending Leopold ani] and p 
Loeb, had, to be sure, defended Debs and Debs repre psych 
sented to the intellectuals untainted innocence; but the| that ‘ 
middlebrows’ insistent whispers about a “million dollar} talkin 





fee” made it easier to believe that Darrow was “selling! lawye 
out” than that he was carrying on the good fight. | optim 

If anyone in the case represented the intellectuals, iij with t 
was Nathan Leopold, with his tortured face and his quo} “Wha 
tations from their own kind of literature. Yet in him, al} huma 
their attitudes and commitments were parodied: th; do no 
blatant atheism, the theory of the Superman (“the only behav 
mistake he . . . can do, is make a mistake. that anvthin:) where 
that gives him pleasure is right”), but especially the af Mo 
surd questions he had sealed up to be answered afte to ser 
“Is there comple} innoct 





death by his spirit, if it survived: 
omniscience?” “Is life on earth correct in judgment, or} innoc 
there a higher judgment?” “What is happiness?” Le psveh 
pold and Loeb were not so much intellectuals as the mii} “phil 
dlebrows’ image of the intellectual: the young “genius Darro 
the “prodigy” who reads outlandish books and skis squab! 
grades in school (were they not the youngest gradualétjudge 
in the history of the universities of Michigan and (hiylogica 
cago?). Leopold is especially true to type. from his owls Leopo 
glasses and faintly condescending air to his painstakint had re 
classification of birds, his study of the Oscan and Unjmony 
brian dialects, his dazzling scores on the intelligence tess ertair 
—just then becoming for the earnest parent more imps The 
tant than report cards or diplomas. Twenty years later b¢ f old 
would have been a quiz kid, thirty years later a wimet ey” ( 
on The $64,000 Question; and watching mothers wolf ir the 
have held him up to their sons as an example of howfwyer 
hard work in school pays off in America. petu 
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What were the intellectuals of the ’20s to do with these 
travesties of themselves, improbably come to life and 
notoriety? Even to plead that they were mentally sick 
was dangerous at a moment when anyone arguing (as 
Leopold and Loeb seemed to argue) that bourgeois 
morality ought to be transcended was classified as a 


? 


“nut. 
Moreover, the New Psychology, called upon by the 
defense and debated with ignorant vehemence in the daily 


press, Was only watered-down psychoanalysis, old stuff 
to the advanced—to whom it seemed useful chiefly as a 
weapon against the sexual mores of the middle classes. 
They were not yet prepared to go beyond the dated 
daring of Darrow and launch a general defense of the 
xual deviant (Hemingway, who was to be their spokes- 
man, was at that moment in Paris, scorning “queers” 
even as he scorned Mencken) ; nor were they inspired by 
Darrow’s contention that no one was responsible for any- 
thing, that crime was only disease. Their special interest 
lay in asserting that accepted morality was disease! 

Even so critical and self-righteous a journal as the 
Nation, speaking for the minority of enlightened middle- 
brows who favored sentencing Leopold and Loeb to life 
imprisonment, preferred to concentrate on psychology 
and penal reform. In an editorial taking its cue from the 
psychiatric defense, the editors assured their readers 
that “when we cease talking in terms of guilt and begin 
talking in terms of psychological cause and prevention, 
lawyers .. . may no longer be needed.” This pious and 
optimistic prognosis they underlined some weeks later 
with the testimony of a practicing psychiatrist, who asked 
“What do we know about human responsibility for 
human behavior?” and promptly answered himself: “I 
do not think the time far distant when all crime and bad 
behavior will be approached as human illness is now, 
where moral questions do not enter in.” 

Most middlebrow readers, however, were not yet ready 
to scrap their inherited notions of free will and guilt. The 
innocence they were eager to establish was not a universal 
innocence, but only that of the exploited and injured. The 
psychiatric issue, therefore. fell quickly from the lofty 
“philosophical” level on which it had been proposed by 
Darrow and the Nation’s psychiatrist to that of a family 
squabble among American doctors. Though the presiding 
judge had specifically discounted the entire plea of patho- 
logical disability, and had mitigated the sentence of 
Leopold and Loeb on the basis of their youth alone—he 
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had recognized the pertinency of such psychological testi- 
mony for future legislative reform, and this encouraged 
ertain long-time critics of our courts and jails. 

The case had been made a forum not only for the clash 
oldsters and youngsters, “formal, orthodox psychol- 
Ry” vs. “dynamic psychology”; it had served also to 
t the quarrel of psychiatric penologists in general with 
Awyers and the law. This long-term quarrel, given new 
mpetus by a new instance, soon resumed its cool expert 
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tone in the professional journals, much to the relief of the 
academic specialists, who had been embarrassed by the 
more sensational aspects of the court case. Typically 
enough, Nathan Leopold, in the years when he was busy 
making good in jail, contributed statistical pieces of his 
own to the “scientific” literature on penology, aiding in 
the process by which legends are reduced to footnotes. 

Meanwhile, the intellectuals of the waning ’20s had 
found other, more congenial courtroom legends—the 
Scopes trial and, eminently, Sacco and Vanzetti. When 
Richard Loeb was slashed to death with a razor in 1936, 
only a single magazine in the United States considered 
the event worth an article. This time the Nation was 
silent. while Time exhumed all the discredited lowbrow 
canards (even the report that the Franks boy had been 
“violated”), excoriated the prison authorities who “pam- 
per wealthy prisoners, place perverts in positions of au- 
thority.” It even reported, though with some skepticism, 
the popular fantasy that Loeb had not been killed at all, 
but spirited away alive by the omnipotent rich Jews from 
whose ranks he came. In the end, the whole account 
seemed annomalous, irrevelant, sandwiched between a 
feature story on John L. Lewis and the latest news on 
Stakhanovism in the Soviet Union. 

The single literary treatment produced between the 
time of the case and the mid-’50s was Patrick Hamilton’s 
play The Rope, a commercial thriller, which converted 
Leopold and Loeb into Oxford undergraduates, whose 
crime is uncovered by a poet and war-hero embar- 
rassingly reminiscent of Rupert Brooke. This play, per- 
formed in 1929, had to wait nearly twenty years for a 
movie version, in which Alfred Hitchcock moved the 
principals back to America (though only as far as New 
York) and converted the soldier-bard into a guilt-ridden 
schoolteacher, who attempts to make amends for having 
exposed his neurotic students to Nietzsche by exposing 
their crime. Beneath a rather perfunctory gesture at anti- 
intellectualism, Hitchcock is, like Hamilton before him, 
exploiting the case chiefly for the audience appeal of hor- 
ror in an upper-class setting; and the film seemed not so 
much a revival of the case as a technicolor tombstone on 
its grave. The crime that had shocked all middlebrow 
America appeared to have expired in the first film to 
be made without cutting, a vehicle for Jimmy Stewart! 

Yet ten years after the release of Hitchcock’s film, 
Leopold and Loeb had become once more a staple of 
mass culture on its middlebrow levels. Signaled not only 
by new novels, a play, an autobiography, and the reprint 
of the McKernan book, but also by a series of articles in 
the Saturday Evening Post, an appeal for clemency by 
Meyer Levin in Coronet, and a piece in Life itself, the 
revival culminated in the freeing of Nathan Leopold— 
who had been consigned, presumably forever, to prison 
and oblivion. 

It is as if the middlebrow mind has at last discovered 
the true meaning of the case, its own true meaning in 
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that case. and moves now to rewrite its past. Something 
it denied in itself has been paroled along with the gray- 
faced murderer. In an odd way, Leopold owes his free- 
dom to the middling liberal’s rejection of economic de- 
terminism as a sufficient explanation of innocence and 
guilt. With the disavowal of the clichés of social con- 
sciousness, the ’30s are excised from the popular imagina- 
tion: the preferred past of the prosperous and disen- 
chanted °50s is the prosperous and disenchanted ’20s— 
the two postwar decades reflecting each other as if the 
intervening decades did not exist. In this sense, Leopold 
and Loeb belong to a more general revival which brings 
back the early Hemingway to the films, the cloche to 
women’s fashions, beards and bohemianism to the ad- 
vanced young, arche-types of the flapper age to the cur- 


rent novel. 


A’ Bupp SCHULBERG redeemed Scott Fitzgerald for 
the middlebrow readers of fiction. so Levin rescues 
Leopold and Loeb. It is not. of course, in the heedless 
euphoria of their beginnings that we resurrect the heroes 
of Before-the-Crash, but in the pathos of their ends: Fitz- 
gerald blind-drunk and mocked by Dartmouth under- 
graduates: Leopold, diabetic and potbellied, at the mo- 
ment of his parole. The reader of my own generation and 
the one just before it, I suppose, responds most sensitively 
to the recalled ’20s. This was our childhood, our youth, 
and we conceive it grown old along with us: the world of 
Big Bill Tilden and Al Capone, of Babe Ruth and Jack 
Dempsey—faces on the picture cards we played for or 
the newsreels we endured between the serial and the 
Western. 

With the resurgence of the °20s, there has come a re- 
surgence of Freudianism, too. Phychoanalysis as a method 
of treatment, a theory of the mind, has been a part of our 
culture uninterruptedly for nearly half a century; but as 
a Weltanschauung, a world-view, it has affected us in two 
major phases, quite different from each other. The first 
wave represents its capturing of the intellectuals’ imagi- 
nations during the ’20s, when it seemed to a restless 
avant-garde (never clearly aware of where D. H. Lawrence 
stopped and it began) a cue for sexual emancipation, 
deliverance from bourgeois taboos. The second wave 
reaches its climax just after the Second World War and 
is marked by the Freudianization of the middlebrow 
liberal. It is at this point that the ladies’ magazines 
devote more and more space to superficial psychoanalytic 
articles on sex in marriage or sibling rivalry, PTAs spon- 
sor sex-education films, and enlightened parents learn to 
smile benignly at masturbation. It is an age in which the 
analyst becomes as standard an adjunct of modern living 
as the dentist. 

To be sure, the Freudianism which triumphs in the 
suburbs and the housing developments is somewhat 
expurgated—stripped of its bleak stoicism, its tragic view 
of man, and its more disturbing moral implications. At 
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this point, Dr. Freud is confused with Dr. Kinsey and D;) cot 
Spock, read as a good, gray guide to tolerance and unde.) cas 
standing, a prophet of the social adjustment whidd net 
supplants the class struggle as an ideal image of society) Stu 
“The point is not to change the world but to unde.) Sch 
stand it,” runs the new anti-Marxist critique of the sogiai} soo 
philosophy of the ’30s: and Freud seems somehow tof lad: 
sanction this revisionism. In the name of such a doctrine | Bea 
at any rate, Levin brings to Freud the case to which Frey} seer 
himself would not come. What an orgy of understandine} fore 
the psychiatric record of Leopold and Loeb makes posi. sym 
ble; and what infinitely extended possibilities of higher} the 
and higher understanding are implicit in their plight, In] of t 
an age which prefers explaining social forces in terms oi] B 
psychological motivations to deriving such motivations) deli 
from those forces, the case of the two young murderers} cal 
seem to offer a clue to the nature of fascism itself. “Had) inte 
we not seen,” Levin writes. “massive demonstrations jn} are 
our time of entire populations so infected with some mad} shru 
leader’s delusions?” And again, “There in 1924, in the} you 
Chicago court-room, far from the Munich where another } in th 
Nietzschean began his march in 1924, the tocsin for the| days 
era was scarcely heard.” It is more sentimental rhetoric{ of c 
perhaps, than political theory, but it convinces certain} they 
minds. befo 
Understanding, however, even for the middlebrow, mus} not: 
begin with the case itself, be rooted in a sympathy with| of th 
the very lusts of the principals, an identification of id] ness, 
with id. Their confessions, that is to say, must be matched! guilt 
with our own; and in an only slightly camouflaged way.) neur 
Levin’s book is precisely such a confession, at home in a} inno 
age of confessions. Half peepshow and half confession, i} Ai 
titillates as it purges. a surefire hit! At its climax. Levin} wave 
avows his own urge to commit a similar act of darknes; in th 
his own kinship to Leopold and Loeb; for he is, like) the | 
them. a one-time “prodigy” and a Jew. child 
The criminals are, however, even apter occasions fup Caug 
tolerance, for they are also homosexuals; and the despise} advo 
fairy, though he offers a tougher test, excites the gop rigor 
will of the modern middlebrow quite as much as a} mad 
other case of discrimination. What reader of Levin doy follo 
not consider himself something of an expert in the} “scie 
matters, able to smile condescendingly at his presumablf cern 
sophisticated young men and women who read each othe} of hi 
Walt Whitman without “any suspicion in those days thif takes 
he could be singing of another kind of love.” Has nit) what 
Tennessee Williams made it clear to us all what it is to ' traini 
queer and how we must meet revelations of sexual aber] TV? 
tion with tolerance rather than contempt? And have a (mos 
all playgoers learned how young Nathan and Dick migif Un 
have been saved from heterosexuality and freedom had mand 
they met the kind lady of Tea and Sympathy? Have ™purit 
all the enlightened finally read the Kinsey Report? —_stagge 
But even this is not yet all! Leopold and Loeb wes Leop. 
(before the tag had been invented) Juvenile aa 
too, precisely the sort of problem children who m* Paren 
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and Dr. concern the middle-class liberal in our time. It is just such 
d under. cases he reads about in the teen-age columns of his daily 
t whic} newspaper, discusses with his neighbors at the Child 
society ) Study Group, or listens to his children debate at the High 
© unde. School Forum. JD’s, Rebets without a Cause, members in 
he socis|f good standing (had they not stolen the electric cars of old 
iehow ty ladies. cruised the drag in their fire-engine red Stutz 
doctrine | Bearcat?) of the first Beat Generation: how familiar they 
ch Frey} seem. They were, Erle Stanley Gardner argues in his pious 
‘standin:) foreword to Leopold’s book, “merely the first shocking 
‘es possi symptom of a change which was destined to sweep across 
of higher} the country. Youth had broken away from the pattern 
slight, In} of thinking which had been the ironclad rule.” 

terms of] But why, to begin with, the shrill concern with juvenile 
stivations) delinquency on which Gardner trades, the almost hysteri- 
1urderers} cal response to the problem on which the revival of 
olf, “Had) interest in the Franks case feeds? To be sure, the JD’s 
ations in} are our last rebels and last gangsters: public enemies 
ome mad} shrunk to adolescent dimensions, growing (apparently) 
4, in the} younger and younger, more and more frantically pointless 
e another / in their violence. It is almost as if they realized that these 
n for the| days one must explode early or not at all; that the age 
rhetoric, of compulsory maturity has been moved back, and that 
s certain} they will be wheeling a baby carriage across campus 
before they know it. Yet the most intriguing problem lies 
row, must} not in the quantity of the provocation, but in the quality 
athy wih} of the response. What is especially baffling is the willing- 
ion of ii ness, even eagerness of parents to declare themselves 
> matched! guilty of the misdemeanors of their children—their almost 
aged way.) neurotic insistence upon their responsibility and_ the 
ome ina} innocence of the young. 

fession, i} An unforeseen consequence of the second Freudian 
ax. Levin} wave, with its emphasis on the critical role of the parent 
darknes in the psychic development of the child, is to have left 
e is. like} the generation of the American middle classes whose 
children are now adolescent ridden with anxiety and guilt. 
asions {up Caught between succeeding schools of child-rearing that 
e despisif advocate contradictory theories of permissiveness or 
the goo} rigor, they are unable to cast all theory aside, but chase 
h as al} madly after the latest, reproach themselves for having 
evin dos followed the next-to-the-last. Their commitment to a 
in thes} “science” of family life only aggravates the normal con- 
resumablf cern of any parent confronting the inevitable imperfection 
each othe} of his children and reflecting on his own inevitable mis- 
days thi takes. Whe, in this context, is not guilty as charged, 
* Has ni whatever the charge? Who has not slipped up in toilet 
it is toly training, discipline, selection of books, supervision of 
jal aber} TV? Who has not at some moment seemed to reject 
| have no (most terrible of words) his child? 

Jick migh} Under the impossible burden of wisdom and love de- 
edom baifmanded by the marriage of Freudianism, philistinism and 
Have m4puritanism, a generation of middle-aged Americans has 
rt? staggered and slipped; and they see now backward in the 
Loeb we§Leopold and Loeb case an exemplar not of juvenile 
elinquetl4$viciousness or the curse of wealth but of the Failure of 
who m§Parents. How far we have come from 1924, when the 
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psychiatrists who examined Leopold (paid, of course, by 
his family and Loeb’s) felt it expedient to declare: “There 
is nothing in the family training, either of omission or 
commission, which is responsible for his present condi- 
tion.” Told this nowadays, an enlightened parent, avid 
for blame, would demand his money back! 

The generations, which as children reveled in their own 
innocence now, as parents, wallow in their own guilt. 
There is an overwhelming concert of opinion, from John 
Barlow Martin in the Saturday Evening Post (“We are 
all involved in this. Are we surprised that kids drive fast 
and drink? A generation ago we made a revolution. Well, 
the revolution is over now. These are its children.”) to 
James Yaffe (“Their peace of mind, their freedom from 
fears, their chance to develop into happy men, all this 
depends on their parents. But the parents of these two 
boys have never fulfilled their responsibility ... these 
boys have been neglected children. Their parents have 
never given them an ounce of real affection... or moral 
euidance.”’) 

A counter-revolution has been fought and won in the 
pages of the journals of popular culture, a coup accom- 
plished, whose beneficiaries search now for an ideology 
and an American Tragedy to dramatize it. Their Sacco 
and Vanzetti they have found in Leopold and Loeb. What 
the highbrows learned in the case of Alger Hiss, their 
former middlebrow allies have been learning here: that 
there is no pure “we” engaged in a legendary battle with 
a corrupt “they,” no melodramatic encounter of innocence 
and guilt. Either all are innocent or all guilty! Thirty- 
three years ago, Clarence Darrow opted for the first 
alternative: “There is no such thing as crime... I do not 
believe that there is any sort of distinction between the 
moral condition in and out of jail. One is just as good 
as the other.” His opposite numbers today choose the 
second. 

For them, there is only an all-inclusive “we” involved 
in universal complicity: the accused guilty of the fact of 
crime; their parents guilty of the failure of love; the 
middlebrow spectator (who clamored once for the death 
sentence or imprisonment without hope of parole) guilty 
of the failure of sympathy and understanding. But just as 
there stood behind the accused their guilty parents, behind 
those parents stood theirs, guilty like them and like us, of 
having under-cherished or over-protected their children 
(how can one ever be sure? ). And behind them, there are 
their parents in turn—an infinite regression to some dim, 
original source of moral failure. Only the latest genera- 
tion are pure victims, only those who have not yet begot 
children innocent. But our innocents are JD’s! 

What is left except forgiveness—a parole, perhaps. 
Leopold is in Puerto Rico now. But who of those who had 
wished his death in 1924 and his release in 1958, who 
had been titillated by the newspaper accounts then or 
Compulsion now, could believe in the man behind the 
symbol, forgive anyone but himself? 
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SHIPLEY 


Patate. From the French of Marcel 
Achard by Irwin Shaw. Directed by Jed 
Horner. Presented by Gilbert Miller. At 
Henry Miller’s Theater. 

The Man in the Dog Suit. From the 
book by Edwin Corle. By Albert Beich 
and William H. Wright. Directed by Ralph 
Nelson. Presented by the Producers The- 
ater. At the Coronet Theater. 

The Marriage-Go-Round. By Leslie 
Stevens. Directed by Joseph Anthony. Pre- 
sented by Paul Gregory. At the Plymouth 
Theater. 

Epitaph for George Dillon. By John 
Osborne and Anthony Creighton. Directed 
by William Gaskill. Presented by David 
Merrick and Joshua Logan. At the Golden 
Theater. 


Bees is pressing upon the 
playgoer more choices than in 
several seasons past. More than usual, 
too, is the high quality of the plays, 
with varied reservations. 

Least can be said for Patate, a 
long-run hit in Paris. The notion of 
a man having an affair with the 
daughter of a supposed friend. to 
seem funny to Americans, requires 
delicate handling indeed. This, adapt- 
er Irwin Shaw has not provided; and 
all the hard work of Tom Ewell as 
the patate, the “patsy.” cannot pre- 
vent the current version from seem- 
ing at times an attempt at serious 
social comedy, at times an attempt 
at light French farce—and always 
not quite either. 

The Man in the Dog Suit attacks 
two basic American problems, “Mom- 
ism” and “Keeping Up With the 
Joneses.” Every child of wealthy 
Mrs. Stoddard must have the right 
kind of job, the right home, the 
right club membership. This natural- 
ly applies to the in-laws as well. 
Hence, former dentist Gaxton is now 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Fine Performances 
In Uneven Plays 


the smiling president of the Stoddard 
bank, but spends evenings in the 
cellar setting inlays into an elephant’s 
tusk; former teacher Eileen Stoddard 
is now the family lush, in her in- 
ebriate moments quoting long lines 
of Latin. Son-in-law Walling, after 
nine years as bank teller promoted 
to loan officer, gets a dog suit for a 
club masquerade and begins to wear 
it around the house, and the neigh- 
borhood. 

Such symbols of rebellion were 
frequent 30 years ago. For fear to- 
day’s audience might miss the point, 
it is pressed home in several other 
instances, some told, some _ briefly 
seen onstage. The evening is fur- 
nished, however, with literate dia- 
logue, especially for Carmen Mathews 
wife, and with deft 
performances by a large cast headed 
by Hume Cronyn and Jessica Tandy. 

Another superbly performed play 
with literate dialogue, The Marriage- 
Go-Round, brings Claudette Colbert 
from too long an absence back to 


as the tipsy 


the stage. neatly balanced with 
Charles Boyer. They play a noted 
professor and the college dean of 
women, his wife, into whose life 
comes a Valkyrie who wants a child 
by the professor. The famous retort 
of Bernard Shaw to Isadora Duncan: 
“Suppose it has my body and your 
mind?” does not apply, for this 
girl’s magnificent body contains a 
magnificent IQ. But the problems 
of the professor and his wife do not 
fill an evening. 

Hence we have devices. There is 
a lectern at each side of the stage; 
the two teachers in turn step off 
and lecture to their class—the audi- 





ence. This interrupts the emotion 
flow, as for instance at the clog Mi) 
when the dean leaves her penitey 
husband on his knees to tell he 
class in home science that this ; 
the point at which to forgive—the| pI 
goes back to forgive him. Hence y Ha 
cannot take the Seriously, | of Jo 
though it is often fun. The author Amer 
also strains in the dialogue, seeming{ seu 


story 


impelled to cap every cleverness wihf 1” 
pelled to cap every cleverness wit} : 
tHiel : ° Mr. 

a witticism. But the play is, in th}, th 
ols th 


main, amusing, both Boyer and] sat 
Colbert are at their best, and the} oped 
young Valkyrie. Julie Newmar, needs} st the 


only to be seen to be feted. en 
; . pin Alg 
More serious, even sombre, js ba 


Epitaph for George Dillon, in which at 
“the angry young man” of England Dinh 
is displayed as the scornful young} «ly a 


man. Dillon spends most of the year"! 
° *__ § imprin 

we watch pretending, perhaps eva. 
: guide 


hoping, to be a superior being, arf packn 
artist, while by voice and manner he} States 
spews scorn upon the family tha there 


shelters and feeds him. To gushy en 
Mrs. Elliot, he is a substitute for th fa 


son she has lost in the war; Dillon} jgureh 
as soon as he is alone, looks at th} If al 
son’s picture and says “You stupid} mlism 


bastard!” He makes love to thep™™' 
. sale contin 
frustrated sister of Mrs. Elliot and we : 


more thoroughly, to her  eagefye are 
daughter—over whose shoulder, beg Sterlin 
fore leading her up her mother 
stairs to his “etchings.” he exclaims} _ 
“Lust, the coarsest detergent..." AT 


The dullness of the Elliots is ruthf Robe 


lessly exposed, with their petty pr si 
tensions and family hates, for sud go 


superior laughter as you may Sth i. 

mon. The end is ironic. Dillon, bfFascist 

“dirtying” a play he has writtenpLouisvi 

gets some royalties for its provincis 

tour. But by then the authors hat CUL 

given us the pregnant girl in th 
third act. Hence, just when Dillon ha 

° yjover th 

money to escape, we find him caugt ahh: 

in the coils of the life that he despises ae 

Robert Stephens, Wendy Craiffubjects 

I ) y 
and Eileen Herlie head a cast thiffent J. 


As ar 


e +, eu 
emphasizes the self-centered phot! oy 
+ pardot | 
5 rines 
ness of the man and the drea agen 


of the others. But this scornful pif)». 
is unable to make us believe tifonfiict , 
anyone in it is worth caring about tnd, ree 
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DICTATORS 


Having noted the lucidity and fairmindedness 
of John Scott in his previous article on Asia and 
{merican capital, I was appalled at the specious 


aguments used in his “Whose Dictators in 
\sia?” (NL, November 3). 

Mr. Scott seems to place a great deal of faith 
in the ability of the Western world to decide 
yhat is best for the people of the underdevel- 
ped nations of the world. One need only look 


ar needs b at the record of the British in India and South 
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{frica, the Dutch in Indonesia, and the French 
in Algeria to observe the folly of such optimism. 
His sole example of a benevolent dictator 
who would be supported by America is Ngo 
Dinh Diem of South Vietnam, who is undoubt- 
aly an asset to the free world. But what of the 
other side of the Asian coin, which bears the 
imprint of such as Sukarno, who has used his 
“guided democracy” to work a form of economic 
blackmail of East and West? Should the United 
States attempt to perpetuate a popular dictator, 
there is a good possibility that he would be a 
Communist. Should an unpopular dictator be 
upheld by the United States, it is quite probable 
that our prestige would fall even lower and our 
figurehead be deposed or assasinated. 

If all we can offer Asia is a haphazard pater- 
nalism as a desperate stopgap to the Soviet 
world’s expansionism, there is little point in 
continuing the cold war, since we will not 
only lose it, but also the principles for which 
we are fighting. 


Sterling, Ill. Joun M. WILLIAMS 


VATICAN 


Robert Neville’s “Covering the Vatican” (NL, 
November 10) was fascinating. I was sorry, 
though, that he didn’t discuss any alternatives 
to the (Christian Democratic) “government of 
priests” that we have helped impose on_post- 
Fascist Italy. 


Louisville ALEXANDER HAMPTON 


CULTURAL COVERAGE 


As an on-and-off reader of THe New LEADER 
jover the past few years, I have noticed with 
Ereat satisfaction that in recent months you 
feem to have extended your coverage of cultural 
pubjects. I read with great interest and amuse- 
nent J. G. Weightman’s piece on France’s latest 
= export, the “constant nympho” Brigitte 
ardot (NL, September 15), Boris Pasternak’s 
fotes on translating Shakespeare (NL, October 
3), which by implication illuminated the tragic 
onflict of the writer in the Soviet Union today, 
id, recently, Rod Nordell’s piece on Sean 
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Tue New LEaper welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


O’Casey (“Cock-a-Doodle Casey,” NL, Novem- 
ber 3). 

Such material, added to your perceptive po- 
litical coverage, enhances the scope and interest 
of your magazine considerably. I hope you will 
keep this up. 


Brooklyn Harotp NalMAN 


ELECTION 


The weaknesses of the American Presidential 
system—as opposed to the British Parliamentary 
setup—have never been so strikingly demon- 
strated as during the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, and particularly in this recent election. 
Ever since 1954, the voters have been saying 
that their affection for Eisenhower does not 
extend to the Republican party he nominally 
heads. In Britain or any other country with 
a Parliamentary system, either Eisenhower would 
have to resign, and an all-Democratic Cabinet 
would be formed by Lyndon Johnson; or else 
there would be a coalition Cabinet of Demo- 
crats and Eisenhower Republicans under the 
General—the price for which would certainly 
be the dismissal of at least John Foster Dulles 
and Ezra Taft Benson, the two Republican 
politicians whose policies have been most con- 
vincingly repudiated by the communities they 
allegedly serve. 

Since we do not have a Parliamentary system, 
an Eisenhower resignation, leading to the suc- 
cession of Nixon (trusted even less), would 
serve no function. But, with the President barred 
from a third term, a coalition Cabinet. minus 
the rigid diehards, is not only possible but 
necessary to insure effective government in the 
face of the Soviet challenge and the threat of 
depression-through-inflation. Dulles should be 
replaced either by a Democrat not running for 
the Presidency—like Senator Mike Mansfield 
or J. William Fulbright—or by a non-political 
expert like Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen. Ben- 
son should give way to a Democrat known for 
sympathy to the plight of small farmers, like 
Senator William Proxmire or Hubert Humphrey. 

Unfortunately, President Eisenhower refuses 
to see his clear duty. By nominating the re- 
actionary Lewis Strauss (practically forced out 
as Atomic Energy Commission chairman) as 
Secretary of Commerce, the present incumbent 
of the White House has demonstrated anew 
his complete lack of understanding of the 
American people’s desires and aspirations. The 
result can only be a repetition of the Herbert 
Hoover performance during the anti-Admini- 
stration Congress of 1931-33, in which the Re- 
publican party destroyed itself for a decade. 
Cleveland Otto J. MILLER 


Tris Coffin’s excellent election report in the 
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DEAR EDITOR 


November 10 issue again raises the question of 
whether a few forward-looking men like Wen- 
dell Willkie (1940) or Rockefeller 
(1960) can resuscitate the Republican party. 
Quite apart from Eisenhower, who never had 


Nelson 


any social views worth discussing, the fate of 
other would-be GOP reformers does not augur 
well for Rockefeller’s attempt. Willkie in his 
last days was contemplating a joint effort with 
Roosevelt at promoting a political realignment, 
under which Willkie Republicans would join 
Roosevelt Democrats in a single progressive 
party while the Southern Bourbons joined up 
with the GOP reactionaries. The very fact that 
Willkie was considering such a_ realignment 
shows how little he thought of the Republican 
party as a vehicle for modern government. Of 
course, Willkie’s repudiation by the GOP in 
1944—after he had proved so obviously right 
in his internationalism—shows what run-of-the- 
mill Republicans thought of him. 

Even Thomas Dewey came to grief in his 
efforts to transfer to the national Republican 
party the modern attitudes he enforced in New 
York State. In_ his 
failings may have been decisive. 


case, however, personal 

In my opinion, analysts of this question who 
stress the big-business leadership of the GOP 
as a limiting factor are barking up the wrong 
tree. “Wall Street”- 
national associations and its proximity to event- 


both because of its inter- 


ful changes in technology—is a factor working 
for modernity among the Republicans; after all, 
it was the Eastern group that defeated Taft in 
four straight national conventions from 1940 
through 1952. Rather, the analyst of Republican 
backwardness must look to the structure of the 
average small town and suburb. In these towns, 
as any reader of John O’Hara and John P. 
Marquard will recognize, the local bankers, 
utility heads, real-estate agents, auto dealers, 
factory directors are engaged in a passionate de- 
fense of a type of social provincialism that has 
been under serious challenge since World War I. 
The established pecking order in the villages 
was gravely undermined by Roosevelt, who im- 
proved the status of minorities and labor gen- 





erally, and who exalted other social types 
teachers, social workers, writers, etc.—above 
the local businessmen. A Federal Government 
which really met the problems of 1960 America 
in dynamic Rooseveltian fashion—or even in the 
less unorthodox fashion recommended by the 
Rockefeller Reports—would administer the final 
blow to the old order in the small towns, and 
the local dignitaries know it. The Eisenhower 
hysteria about “spenders” reflects the small- 
town anxiety toward long-overdue modern pro- 
grams of education, medical care, urban plan- 
ning and economic reorganization. 


Paoli, Pa. James GorpDon 





SUICIDES Nes 

George Gibian’s letter in THE New Leapegp of | who | 
November 3, which takes exception to Mone and ¢ 
Ernst’s interpretation of Soviet suicides (NL, | ciety, 
October 27) 
index for the 


as a “hopeful sign” and a “yey fof So 
individual castin{ 
is dan 
the ri 


ing an examination seems to be a sign of hope. them. 


valid detection of 


freedom” makes a most valid point. The fay 


that Soviet students take their lives after flu, 





lessness rather than of freedom. For a pers | opinio 
to take his own life, as the ultimate step, he ) vanced 
has to be pretty desperate and see no possibility reacti¢ 
of improving his present wretched condition, | mindle 

Sure, the suicide rate in “free” countries | get b! 
such as Sweden, for instance, is higher thay | ideas 
perhaps anywhere else—but does this speak for | people 
freedom? On the other hand, then, how can i: | propag 
be explained that millions of people who suf. )actioné 
fered at the hands of various dictatorships, in about 
Nazi and Soviet camps, did not choose suicide | but th 
as an “individual freedom” py | to shu 
clung to life with the hope of ultimate deliver. Schene 
ance? Would not, to follow Mr. Ernst’s reason. 
ing, a high rate of suicide at Buchenwald, fr U.S. 
instance, then have been a “hopeful sign” of 


assertion of 





individual freedom? Be 
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| questio 


Daniel Seligman’s review of Walter Reuther: | haces , 
Autocrat of the Bargaining Table (NL, Novem | sabotag 
ber 3) gave that crackpot work the shot} Harbor 
shrift it deserves. But it strikes me that there | the pl 
is room for speculation as to why such a book jtake ¢, 
was written and why Reuther is the béte noi} Or hay 


of American reaction. stantly 
The answer is not to be found in lameduc similar 
Senator Bill Knowland’s hysteria about lab} Ag f 


Beck, Hof: to be | 
and so on—were all staunch Republicans, whi} display 
even Senator Barry Goldwater’s “probe” 0} panded 
Reuther showed that the UAW chief is cleat} serves 
as a hound’s tooth. Nor is the answer to bfand fr 
found in Reuther’s supposed personal ambitious} able tg 
though J. B. Matthews thinks he befEast ¢ 
such; after all, Reuther has not sought electir vantage 


“corruption,” for the real crooks 


even 





office, nor is there any indication that he eéfthis ba 
will. Instead, he has intelligently assisted & ltary aj 
rebuilding of the Michigan Democratic patfGermar 
If “ 
this instance is an object lesson to the lab military 
leaders of New York’s Liberal party, who hatbased , 
just been clobbered because of their assi*WVewar) 
tion with Carmine de Sapio.) Nor is consent 
tive fear of Reuther to be explained by t NEY 
fact that in gettint 
wage increases and fringe benefits: ~_ beain 
4, Words.” 


under progressive leadership. (His behavior! 


is io -ads Pp was - 
his union leads the : You: 
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bargaining victories. 
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No, the real reason Reuther is feared is that 
he is the only major native-born labor leader 
who is articulate about the social, economic 
and cultural issues which face our whole so- 
ciety, and who freely draws on the experience 
of Socialist and labor movements abroad in 
casting about for solutions at home. Reuther 
is dangerous to the Right because he knowns 
the right answers and knows how to express 
them. It is his ideas—which reflect the best 
opinion of the democratic Left throughout ad- 
vanced industrial society—which frighten the 
reactionaries; they know how to deal with the 
mindless Becks and Hoffas but they can only 
get hysterical at the prospect of Reuther’s 


ideas winning the consent of the American 
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but they'd probably give their last tax-benefit 
to shut up Reuther. 
Schenectady 


US. BASES 


Anthony 


OrvILLE E. CLauss 


Harrigan’s alarming impressions 
from his visit to our advance airstrips in Western 
Europe and North Africa (“Three U.S. Bases 
Overseas,” NL, November 3) raise a few serious 
questions. If, as Mr. Harrigan points out, these 
bases are wide open to attack as well as to 
sabotage, and invite comparisons to Pearl 
Harbor, what is going to be done about it? Do 
the planners of our Strategic Air Command 
take cognizance of these apparent criticisms? 
Or have any of the VIP’s who seem to be con- 
stantly visiting these installations ever voiced 
similar notes of warning? 

As for the U.S. Rhein-Main Base, there seems 
to be indeed no serious need for the reported 
display of “Little America.” Indeed, this ex- 
panded former civilian airport, which now also 
serves as the hub of civilian air transport to 
and from West Germany, is a most vulner- 
able target, an hour’s fast car-drive from the 
East German border. Would it not be more ad- 
vantageous to distribute the 


° supply functions 
this 


base now has to the various other mili- 
‘ary airstrips that have been created in West 


atic paPGermany and thus affect a decentralization? 


ehavior ! 
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w Leader 


If “massive retaliation” is the crux of our 
military thinking, our strategy should also be 
based on this thinking. 
Vewark, N.J, 


NEW COVER 


Your November 10 Rockefeller cover proved 
Feain that “a picture 


HERBERT DrRIESCHOECK 


is worth a_ thousand 


Words,” 


Riverdale, N.Y, Brian Ropan 


Vovember ] 7, 1958 





$9 THE THEATRE GUILD and DORE SCHARY present 

RALPH BELLAMY 

SUNRISE AT 

roy Vj ce) =) 4 ek 

by DORE SCHARY 

with MARY FICKETT - HENRY JONES 
a, Directed by VINCENT J. DONEHUE 

fir. »-COND. CORT THEA. 138 w. 48 St., N. Y. C. 



















ABN ON frees 8) 


BRIN STARTS TOMORROW! 


“DAMN YANKEES” 


GWEN VERDON * CoLor 
plus ‘HIGH FLIGHT’ Ray Milland 


Tani snow SHOW TONIONT ' 












THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal 
ganizations are requested when plan 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of T 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.¥.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 


-— 





EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus North Africa. Le aay East 
Germany, Czechesiovakia, Berlin and Denm 

msteed, ne kind ef trip for the yeung oy spirit = 
don't be herded around. Also shorter trips: 4 to 
9 weehe: 3 4 age groups, 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 SEQUOIA __ (Box L) Pasadena, Calif 














You are invited to join 


The WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


("'Arbeter Ring'’) 
America's great fraternal 
insurance society 
e 


Insurance pretection for your 

family and Identification with 

the most liberal tradition of 
American Jewish life 


—70,000 MEMBERS— 
English-speaking branches all 
over N. Y, C. 
Licensed in 30 states and In 
Canada 


° 
INSURANCE & BENEFITS 
available at surprisingly low 

cost: 

e Medical-Surgical (45 years of group 
medical experience) e Hospitalization 
plan e Cemetery and Funeral benefit 
e $1,000 Tuberculosis Benefit e Dis- 
ability Benefit e Life Insurance of 
$100 to $5,000 in various forms. 


© 
‘eeamee ClLiP AND MAIL'®e#eee 
The Workmen’s Circle 


PLEASE SEND LITERATURE 


N.L. 
175 E. Broadway, New York 2, N. Y. 







































Orchestra. 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center * Cl 6-4600 


JEAN SIMMONS 


“HOME BEFORE DARK” 
DAN O’HERLIHY - RHONDA FLEMING - EFREM ZIMBALIST, JR. 


Screenplay by EILEEN and ROBERT BASSING 
Sst} Directed by MERVYN LeROY-AMERVYN LeROY PRODUCTION 
el A Warner Bros. Picture 
ON THE GREAT STAGE 
««MASQUERADE”’ 


Bright colorful spectacle, with the Rockettes, 
Corps de Ballet, guest artists, and Symphony 















CARNEGIE HALL 
GOLDEN JUBILEE CONCERT 


MISCHA 


ELMAN 


JOSEPH SEIGER at the Steinway « 
SEATS NOW AT BOX OFFICE 


MON, EVE., DEC, 8 at 8:30 


London FFRR 








p R O 7 B C T YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1,000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are 


returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 
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TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 


PUBLIC SERVICE PAMPHLETS 


DEMOCRACY AND DESEGREGATION 
by Sidney Hook 
15¢; 100 copies 


U.S. HOUSING: A NEW PROGRAM 
by Charles Abrams 


THE CRISIS IN U.S. DEFENSE 
by Klaus Knorr 


LET A HUNDRED FLOWERS BLOOM 


by Mao Tse-tung 
{notes and introduction by G. F. Hudson) 


CONSERVING OUR GREAT OUTDOORS 
by Richard Neuberger 


free on request; include 4c postage 


THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y. ALgonquin 5-6250 


A Cultural, Educational and Social Weifare Project of the People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc., Tamiment, Pa. 














